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Message  from  the  Director 


^ll'KI    PKRKINS 
I  I    DENTS  WHO 
i.RE  LEARNING 

TO  TRA\'EI. 
AFELY  IN  OUR 
STORY  "STEPS 

TOWARD 
DEPENDENCE." 


ver:  Jessica  Colleameno, 
1 1-year-old  student  in 
Lower  School  Program 
'oys  mobility  class  with    . 
"  teacher  Donna  Duggan. 


The  development  of  Orientation  and  Mobility  (O&M)  training  over 
the  past  three  decades  has  always  been  based  on  practicality  and  the 
creation  of  individualized  programs  for  children  and  adults  who  are  blind 
or  partially  sighted. 

In  order  for  an  individual  to  achieve  his  or  her  own  level  of  indepen- 
dence, O&M  training  requires  comprehensive  planning,  attention  to 
detail  and  the  development  of  a  student's  attention,  modvation  and  skill. 

For  each  student  we  serve  at  Perkins,  mobility  teachers  cooperate  with 
many  other  staff  to  develop  an  individualized  O&M  plan.  Our  goal  is  to 
provide  students  with  skills  that  will  allow  them  to  live,  work  and  access 
resources  in  local  communities.  For  some  students,  this  may  mean  inde- 
pendence in  using  public  transportation  and  working  in  competitive 
business  or  industry.  For  other  students,  independence  might  include 
traveling  from  their  community  residence  to  a  corner  store  and  learning 
how  to  navigate  independently  or  semi-independently  in  a  day  activity 
center  where  they  work. 

O&M  training  has  helped  thousands  of  individuals  better  understand  and 
interact  with  the  world  they  live  in.  It  has  enhanced  their  understanding 
of  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  has  helped  so  many  people 
reach  their  own  level  of  independence,  giving 
them  a  true  sense  of  accomplishment. 


Kevin  Lessard 
Director 
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Steps  Toward 
Independence 

ORIENTATION   AND 
MOBILITY  AT   PERKINS 


A  SIGHTED  TODDLER  who  crawls 
up  the  stairs,  a  boy  who  darts  across 
the  street,  and  a  schoolgirl  who  runs  to 
the  playground  all  can  see  and  assess  their 
surroundings  instantly,  hi  darkness  —  or 
partial  darkness  —  children  with  visual 
handicaps  must  learn  where  and  how  to 
travel  safely. 

Orientation  and  Mobility  (O&M)  at 
Perkins  is  more  than  helping  children 
hold  canes.  Before  blind  students  can  walk 
down  the  hall  to  the  soda  machine,  cross 
the.  classroom  to  a  desk,  or  even  reach  for  a 
cup  of  apple  juice,  they  must  learn  not 
to  be  afraid  of  moving  through  surround- 
ings they  cannot  see. 

"O&M  is  about  understanding  and 
using  space,"  says  teacher  Paul  Doerr.  Only 
when  feeling  comfortable  in  his  or  her 
environment,  can  a  child  begin  safe  and 
efficient  travel. 


All  ol  Perkins  sei^vices  strive  to  help 
people  become  as  independent  as  possible. 
Because  the  ability  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  is  a  cornerstone  of  independence, 
O&M  training  is  integral  to  all  students  in 
our  on-campus  programs.  Whether  crossing 
streets,  riding  the  subway,  "trailing"  one's 
hand  along  the  wall  from  the  bedroom  to 
bathroom,  or  helping  open  the  door  from 
a  wheelchair,  evei^  Perkins  student  learns 
during  O&M  how  to  take  their  own  unique 
steps  toward  independence. 

IN  PERKINS  INFANT/TODDLER 
PROGRAM,  where  newborns  to  three-year- 
old  children  and  their  parents  meet  on 
campus,  students  with  visual  handicaps 
begin  those  first  steps.  Some  take  literal 
steps  behind  a  push-toy.  Others  may  take 
the  equally  important  steps  of  beginning 
to  understand  their  environment;  often 
infants  with  visual  handicaps  need  to  learn 
that  the  world  is  connected  to  what  they 
hear  but  cannot  see. 

Professionals  help  each  parent  learn 
how  to  encourage  their  child's  develop- 
ment. They  also  offer  "Let's  Move,"  a  for- 
malized mobility  assessment,  to  students 
in  the  Infant/Toddler  Program  and  for 
the  general  public.  O&M  teachers  make 
recommendations  for  parents  and  other 
professionals  to  ensure  that  everyone  is 
helping  the  child  take  those  first  steps. 
Teachers  also  provide  in-service  training 
in  public  schools  where  Perkins  students 
may  attend  part-time. 

In  the  Preschool  Program,  students 
ages  three  to  six  learn  how  best  to  use  their 
residual  vision  and  hearing.  They  practice 
exploring  their  environment  and  learn  early 
safety  skills  —  protecting  oneself  with  an 


'ierald  McCarthy  from  the  Perkins  Preschool 
Program,  under  the  supervision  of  his  O&M 
teacher  Paula  Rosier,  practices  with  a  cane. 


Eric    Turner 


j-year-ola  cnc 
lurner  removes  his 

cone  from  his  windbreaker 
pocket  and  unfolds  it  as  fie  stands 
at  tfie  street  crossing.  He  turns  to 
the  left  toward  possible  traffic  and 
makes  the  hand  sign  for  nothing; 
turns  to  the  right,  makes  the  some 
sign  and  walks  quickly  across. 
Safely  on  the  other  side,  he  refolds 
his  cane,  returning  it  to  his  pocket. 
Then  he  sneaks  a  look  behind  |' 
to  his  mobility  teacher  and  smij 

A  student  in  Perkins  Deafblim 
Program,  Eric  has  a  hearing  lo?' 
low  vision,  and  is  development^ 
delayed.  He  sees  well  enough  j 
walk  on  his  own  and  uses  his  q 
not  to  sense  obstacles,  but  for  I 
tification  —  so  motorists  will  be 
aware  of  him. 

Cane  back  in  pocket,  Eric 
jaunts  through  campus,  almost 
skipping  to  the  towered  Howe 
Building,  where  he  has  a  delivery 
job.  His  O&M  teacher,  in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  him  how  to  get 
around  safely  in  the  community,     ; 
helps  Eric  with  his  organization 
skills.  Eric  pats  his  other  pocket 
where  he  keeps  today's  index 
cards  pasted  with  photographs 
and  the  names  of  locations  he 
will  learn  to  find  in  the  building. 

Eric  turns  again  to  his  mobility 
teacher,  takes  out  his  folded 
cane  and  tells  his  teacher  in 
sign  language  that  he  will  only 
use  it  at  the  street. 


outstretched  arm,  or 

responding  to  words 

such  as  "be  careful." 

Depending  upon  a 

student's  abilities, 

teachers  introduce 

assistive  devices.  From  the 

Preschool  House  to  the 

gym,  students  walk  with  a  variety  of 

equipment:  a  walker  on  wheels;  the 

Connecticut  pre-cane  (a  bar  connecting 

two  canes  with  ends  that  curl  upward  like 

large  candy  canes);  and  a  traditional, 

though  very  short,  red-tipped  white  cane. 

One  student  practices  "sighted  guide," 

walking  arm  and  arm  with  a  sighted 

person.  Ability,  not  age,  determines  the 

type  of  equipment  for  each  child. 

Sometimes  introducing  new  equip- 
ment is  difficult.  "I  must  prove  to  the 
student  that  this  strange,  new  thing  is 
useful,"  says  Paula  Rosier.  She  teaches 
O&M  to  Preschoolers  during  their  weekly 
field  trips,  in  music  class,  or  in  the  "motor 
room,"  a  huge  tub  of  large  plastic  balls 
where  children  can  feel  their  movements. 
"I  also  make  it  fun." 

Instruction  takes  place  throughout 
the  day.  Above  students'  coat  hooks  in  the 
Preschool  House,  Paula  has  posted  cards 
with  O&M  goals  and  photographs  of  each 
child,  for  instance,  correctly  using  a  wheel- 
ed walker.  Teachers,  program  aides  and 
others  who  work  with  the  students  use  the 
cards  to  reinforce  the  O&M  training. 

A  SMALL,  BLUE  SNEAKER  hangs  on 
the  door  of  the  mobility  office  at  Perkins 
Lower  School,  the  on-campus  program  for 
elementally  school-aged  children.  In  one 
classroom,  small  white  canes  hang  from 


"Our  philosophy  is 

that  we  give  students 

responsibility  in 

small  amounts  in  a  safe 

environment,  and 

we  build  on  that." 


-Donna  Bent 


coat  hooks.  In  a  room 
for  students  who  have 
developmental  delays, 
a  student  finds  another 
small  sneaker  in  his 
schedule  box,  indicating 
that  it's  mobility  time. 
As  are  students  in  any 
school,  each  student  at  Perkins  is  unique, 
and  O&M  teachers  alter  training  accord- 
ingly. Some  students  meet  with  teachers 
twice  a  week  for  thirty  minutes.  Others 
for  a  whole  hour.  A  common  theme, 
explains  Lower  School  O&M  teacher 
Donna  Duggan,  is  control.  "We  help 
students  feel  confident  and  in  control 
of  their  abilities  in  any  situation." 

Some  students  continue  their  work 
on  spatial  relations.  "There's  an  airplane 
above,"  says  Donna  to  one  student  with 
\'isual  handicaps  and  autism.  She  taps  him 
lighdy  on  the  top  of  his  head.  "And  there's 
someone  behind  us."  Donna  taps  the  stu- 
dent's back. 

Other  students  increase  their  prowess 
with  the  cane  and  practice  walking  on  the 
sidewalks  off  campus,  navigating  strange 
curbs,  poles  and  street  crossings.  Another 
student  has  enough  vision  in  one  eye  not 
to  need  a  cane.  Naturally  gregarious  and 
sometimes  impulsive,  however,  he  works  on 
socialization  within  mobility;  he  focuses  on 
where  he  wants  to  go,  patience  and  safety. 
O&M  training,  as  all  Perkins  services,  is 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

A  COMPLETELY  BLIND  TEENAGER 
pauses  on  a  sidewalk  after  walking 
accidentally  into  a  driveway.  A  student 
from  Perkins  Secondaiy  Program  for  high- 
school-aged  students,  she  had  thought 


Historical  Lantern 
magazines  show 
that  Orientation  and 
Mobility  has  long 
been  important  to 
Perkins  students: 


A  former  Army 
Sargent  teaches 
Perkins  students  cane 
techniques  developed 
at  the  Army  Training 
Center  for  Blinded 
Soldiers. 

1955 

"Anything  which  con 
increase  mobility 
brings  an  increased 
chance  of  good 
employment,  greater 
opportunities  for 
recreation,  a  fuller  life, 
greater  independence 
and  an  enhanced 
dignity." 

1965 

"Perhaps  the  most 
important  symbol  of  a 
blind  person's  degree 
of  independence  is 
noted  in  his  ability,  or 
lack  of  ability,  to  get 
about  from  place  to 
place." 


Jessica    Colleameno 


it  was  a  road  and  found 
her  way  back  to  die  side- 
walk, although  she  now 
faces  the  opposite  dir- 
ection of  her  destination. 

'Your  plan  was 
correct,"  says  her  O&M  teacher,  Lorraine 
Bruns,  who  then  tells  the  student  what 
happened  and  asks  her  to  find  clues  that 
will  help  her  sense  her  position.  The 
student  realizes  that  the  sun  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  her  face  and  that  the 
workmen  she'd  just  walked  past  are 
not  behind  but  in  front  of  her. 

"What's  your  plan?"  Lorraine  asks. 
"How  will  you  fix  this  situation?"  The 
student  talks  about  turning  around  and 
following  the  border  of  the  lawn  with  her 
cane  to  gain  her  bearings  on  the  sidewalk. 

"We  hope  students  will  be  able  to 
generalize  their  actions  to  other  situations," 
explains  teacher  Paul  Doerr.  "At  first  I  tell 
a  student  that  his  or  her  particular  decision 
was  good  —  pausing  at  a  curb  for  instance. 
In  the  same  situation  during  a  later  class, 
I'll  say  nothing.  The  student  must  assess 
for  him  or  herself  if  the  decision  was  a 
good  one." 

By  learning  to  make  decisions  for 
themselves,  students,  through  O&M 
training,  increase  their  responsibility  for 
themselves.  For  some  students  this  may  not 
mean  crossing  a  street  alone,  but  asking  for 
help,  following  directions,  or  explaining  to 
a  stranger  how  to  help  them  cross  a  street. 

O&M  teachers,  other  teachers  and 
professionals  develop  educational  plans 
for  individual  students  annually.  They  also 
communicate  regularly  to  coordinate  ser- 
vices. If  correctiy  paying  a  taxi  cab  driver  is 
difficult  and  a  goal  toward  independence, 


"We  help  students 
feel  confident  and 
in  control  of  their 
abilities  in  any 
situation." 


Paul  Doerr 


a  student's  O&M  teacher 
and  vocational  teacher 
may  coordinate  lessons 
to  develop  the  student's 
money  skills.  Physical 
therapists  may  keep 
O&M  teachers  attuned  of  a  student's 
particular  problem  with  gait  or  balance. 
School  psychologists  and  O&M  teachers 
may  reinforce  one  another's  work,  for 
instance  the  need  to  develop  a  student's 
trust  or  social  skills. 

In  addition  to  vision,  a  student's 
judgment  and  organizational  skills  impact 
his  or  her  level  of  independent  mobility. 
Aspects  of  O&M  training  for  some  students 
may  include  deciding  upon  realistic  desti- 
nations, and  the  ability  to  travel  safely 
on  campus  comes  before  venturing  onto 
Watertown  sidewalks.  Many  students  even- 
tually do  learn  to  navigate  off-campus 
streets  and  intersections.  Some  even  take 
the  bus  to  Cambridge  to  buy  compact 
discs  in  busy  Harvard  Square. 


Student  in  the 
Deafblind  Program, 
Andrea  Giordano, 
with  her  O&M 
teacher  Christine 
Thompson,  uses  a 
large  print  map  and 
three-dimensional 
props  to  ham  about 
a  street  intersection. 


Marci    Simons 


"That's  a  helicopter, 

riQritv  Marci  says  as  she  walks 
down  the  sidewalk,  sweeping  her 
white  cane  in  front  of  her. 

Her  O&M  teacher  several  paces 
behind  answers,  "Yes." 

"It's  going  south,  right?  Because 
I  hear  it  going  off  to  my  left." 

21 -year-old  Marci  has  been  a 
student  at  Perkins  since  1991  and 
will  graduate  from  the  Secondary 
Program  this  year.  Marci  is  blind 
and  has  been  working  with  her    \ 
O&M  teacher  to  increase  her 
independence  and  safety. 

Extra-sensitive  to  vibrations, 
Marci  at  first  swept  her  cane  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground  to  avoid 
unpleasant  sensations,  but  she  also 
avoided  important  information  from 


Working  with  occupational  thera- 
pists, Perkins  O&M  teachers  adagSS 
ed  Marci's  cone  by  adding  a  thick- 
er, rubber-padded  handle.  She  now 
runs  her  cane  easily  over  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  her. 

Marci  not  only  travels  easily 
down  familiar  streets;  she  can  use 
a  taxi  cab  to  meet  with  friends  at  a 
local  diner,  is  working  toward  using 
other  transportation  services  and, 
after  graduation,  will  be  able  to 
travel  independently  to  a  job.  Today 
she  works  on  her  cane  techniques 
on  Wotertown  sidewalks. 

"I'm  happy  it's  a  nice  day," 
Marci  says,  smiling  into  the  sunshine  , 
and  walking  away  from  campus. 


"OUR  PHILOSOPHY  is 

that  we  give  students 

responsibility  in  small 

amovints  in  a  safe 

environment,  and  we 

build  on  that,"  echoes 

Donna  Bent,  O&M  teacher  in  the  Deafblind 

Program  for  students  ages  four  to  22. 

One  10-year-old  student  who  is 
deafblind  arrived  at  Perkins  several  years 
ago  with  no  communication  skills  and  few 
mobility  skills.  Now  he  uses  a  cane  to  walk 
on  his  own  between  his  classroom  building 
and  the  cottage  where  he  lives. 

"It's  especially  scary  —  and  boring  — 
for  a  deafblind  person  to  travel  long 
distances  alone,"  says  O&M  teacher 
Christine  Thompson.  "No  scenery  to  look 
at.  No  birds  or  even  traffic  to  listen  to." 

As  with  students  in  other  programs, 
O&M  teachers  in  the  Dejifblind  Program 
coordinate  with  other  teachers.  For  one 
student,  whose  goal  is  to  improve  his  braille 
reading  skills,  a  class  often  begins  with  a  list 
of  instructions  written  in  braille  —  One, 
Walk  to  the  gym;  Two,  See  Jim  in  his  office... 

Deafblind  students  may  try  using  a 
Mowat  Sensor,  an  electrical  device  held  like 
a  flashlight  that  beeps  more  quickly  the  clos- 
er one  approaches  an  obstacle,  such  as  a 
wall  or  person.  The  device  is  difficult  to  use, 
and  some  students,  after  trying,  choose  not 
to  use  it.  Swinging  the  sensor  too  widely  or 
quickly  results  in  a  constant  drone  of  beeps. 

O&M  training  in  the  Deafblind  Pro- 
gram also  varies  considerably,  depending 
upon  a  student's  abilities.  One  teenage 
girl  is  totally  blind,  profoundly  deaf  and 
cognitively  low-funcdoning.  "No  matter 
the  extent  of  the  disability,  people  have 
the  need  to  feel  independent  during  their 


"We  want  travel 

to  be  enjoyable 

for  students  and 

the  people  they 

travel  with." 


Donna  Duggan 


teenage  years,"  explains 
an  O&M  teacher.  At  one 
time,  this  student  would 
not  walk  outside  unless 
with  a  sighted  guide. 
Often  she  would  spin 
away  or  sit  mid-stride  in  the  middle  of  the 
path.  Since  receiving  training  in  O&M, 
she  uses  a  Connecticut  pre-cane  and 
responds  to  safety  words,  such  as  "stop." 
Her  parents  are  now  more  able  to  take 
her  on  walks  at  home. 

"We  want  travel  to  be  enjoyable  for 
students  and  the  people  they  travel  with," 
reinforces  Lower  School  O&M  teacher. 
Donna  Duggan.  Everyone  benefits  from 
O&M  training,  even  those  who  have 
orthopedic  handicaps  and  do  not  walk. 
For  the  children  at  Perkins  who  use  wheel- 
chairs, independence  may  be  learning 
to  lift  him  or  herself  into  the  wheelchair, 
to  have  the  muscle  strength  to  propel 
themselves,  to  help  open 
a  door,  or  to  give  clear 
instrucdons  to  the  person 
who  is  pushing. 

THROUGHOUT  THE 
PERKINS  CAMPUS,  chil- 
dren are  learning  how  to 
move  about  in  surroundings 
they  cannot  see.  Orientation 
and  Mobility  Teachers,  other 
Perkins  teachers  and  parents 
work  together  to  help  these 
children  take  their  first  steps 
—  and  keep  attaining  and 
passing  their  goals.  The 
Perkins  gift  of  cooperation, 
compassion  and  achievement 
lives  in  every  child.   (^^^# 


Deni  Mileticfrom  the 
Preschool  Program, 
followed  by  his 
Occupational 
Therapist  Elizabeth 
Dean,  uses  a  wheeled 
walker,  one  of  the 
many  pre-cane  devices. 


Reflections 

Perkins  people  and  happenings 
on  and  off  campus 


Oh  Christmas  Tree 

Professionals  from  overseas  who  are 
enrolled  in  Perkins  Educational  Leader- 
ship Programs  joined  Preschool  students 
last  winter  at  a  nearby  Christmas  tree 
farm.  Bundled  up  for  the  cold  and 
surrounded  by  the  sweet  smell  of  pine, 
the  adult  and  child  students  enjoyed 
searching  for  the  best  tree  for  Perkins 
Preschool  House. 


The  Silver  Screen 

The  story  of  Perkins  1995  graduate, 
Tony  DeBlois,  was  the  basis  for  a 
CBS  made-for-television  movie, 
Journey  of  the  Heart.  Cybill  Shepherd 
played  Mrs.  DeBlois.  The  movie 
focused  on  Tony's  musical  gift  in 
the  face  of  blindness  and  autism. 
Some  details  were  altered  to  fit 
the  television  medium,  but  Tony's 
talent,  determination  and  smile 
shone  through. 


Goal  Ball 

Developed  after  World  War  II,  goal 
ball  is  a  game  specifically  for  the  blind. 
Players  keep  one  foot  on  positions 
marked  by  raised  tape  and  listen  for 
the  ball  with  a  bell  inside.  Each  team 
shoots  across  court  and  guards  its  own 
goal.  Players  with  residual  vision  wear 
blindfolds.  Goal  ball  experts,  Perkins 
girls  team  placed  third  at  the  Eastern 
Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind 
championship. 


In  the  Community 

A  graduate  of  Perkins  Deafblind  Program 
and  a  consumer  in  Perkins  Community 
Living  Services,  Jaimi  Lard  makes  the 
most  of  her  time.  She  testified  before 
Congress  in  support  of  educational 
sendees  for  the 
deafblind,  is 
chairperson  of 
the  Deafblind 
Contact  Center  (an 
advocacy  organi- 
zation) and  seizes 
on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Perkins 
Community  Living  Services.  All  while 
working  full-time  at  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital. 


Hats  Off 

Maria  Ford  knits  every  vrinter.  This  year 
she  donated  40  colorful,  child-sized  hats 
to  Perkins  and  was  thrilled  to  hear  that  her 
work  traveled  from  her  house  in  nearby 
Berlin,  Massachusetts,  to  Perkins,  to  the 
Deafblind  Children's  Home  in  Sergiev 
Posad,  Russia.  Professionals  from  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  have  been 
helping  the  deafblind  students  and  staff 
improve  their  educational  programs.  With 
fewer  resources  at  the  only  school  for  the 
deafblind  in  Russia,  children  were  ecstatic 
to  receive  Mrs.  Ford's  hats.  Thank  you 
for  keeping  the  children  warm. 
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^^^^^^^^^^1      r^  * . 

Rolling  Along 

Over  the  years,  Perkins  Lower  School 
students  and  fifth  graders  at  the  Memorial 
Public  School  in  Burlington  have  built 

a  beautirtil  friendship.  1  ogether,  they 
have  visited  museums,  run  track  and 
field  events,  picnicked  and  roller  skated. 
Students  from  both  schools  have  bene- 
fited from  meeting  one  another,  learning 
about  abilities,  friendship  and  fun. 

i              ^^K^^smm^ 

Call  of  the  Wild 

One  bitter  cold  morning,  Perkins  Scouts 
and  21  huskies  sped  down  a  snow-covered 
logging  road.  After  four  brisk  miles,  the 
dogs  stopped,  curled  up  in  the  snow  and 
slept.  The  students  huddled  around  a 


campfire,  cooked  stew  and  toasted  bagels. 
The  Scout  leader  read  a  story  about 
dog  sledding  in  the  Yukon,  which  was 
so  enthralling  that,  as  a  scout  described, 
"even  the  dogs  howled." 
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What's  New 

Perkins  is  proud  to  introduce 
publications  produced  tlrrough  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program.  For  more 
information,  contact  Public  Relations, 
(617)  972-7350. 

Africa  Forum  Proceedings:  Report  from 
an  African  conference  for  educators 
of  the  visually  handicapped. 

Competencies  for  Teacliers  of  Learners  Wlio 
AreDeafilind:  Educational  gtiidelines  for 
evaluating  students  who  are  deafblind. 

Empoiuerment  of  the  Blind-.  A  guide  and 
reference  for  those  who  work  with  the 
blind  in  developing  countries. 

Equals  in  Partnership:  A  resource  for 
parents  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

Classroom  Collaboration..  A  resource  for 
teachers  of  those  who  are  visually 
handicapped. 

Suggestions  for  Modifying  the  Home:  A 
redesigned  handbook  for  parents  and 
teachers  of  children  who  are  multi- 
handicapped. 


Author  of  Empowerment  of  the  Blind, 
Aubrey  Webson,  luith  a  blind  child  in  Africa. 


Score! 

William  Gallagher  stood  at  center  court 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  hugged 
the  basketball  trophy  when  his  college 
won  the  1947  National  Crown.  He  has 
always  been  in  the  middle  of  the  action. 
After  losing  his  eyesight  in  high  school, 
Bill  was  a  stellar  student  and  wrestler  at 
Perkins,  then  earned  a  scholarship  to 
Holy  Cross.  He  completed  a  masters 
program  in  social  work  and  became 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foimdation  for  the  Blind.  A  teammate 
and  friend  to  so  many,  he  recently  held 
that  1947  trophy  at  a  50th  anniversary 
Holy  Cross  game. 
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Lo>ver  School  Quilts 

Sparkling  Fish,  puffy  clouds,  fuzzy 
spiders...  ihe  quilted  panels  that  Lower 
School  students  make  every  year  are  a 
wonder  to  look  at  and  touch.  Students 
choose  fabrics  and  use  their  sense  of 
touch  and  residual  sight  to  design, 
cut  and  sew  their  creations.  The  final 
product  is  an  annual  quilt  with  a  theme, 
such  as  Habitats,  Fabricated  Flora,  or 
Imaginary  Animals. 

These  Lower  School  artists,  ages  5  to 
14,  not  only  hone  their  fine-motor 
skills,  they  raffle  the  quilts  and  send 
the  proceeds  to  schools  in  developing 
countries.  Over  the  years,  they  are  proud 
to  have  helped  their  peers  in  Nicaragua, 
Malawi,  Thailand,  and,  most  recently,  a 
school  in  Slovakia  where  a  Perkins 
Educational  Leadership  graduate  is  a 
teacher.  We  are  proud  of  our  talented 
and  generous  young  artists. 


Beloiu:  Kevin  Lessard,  Director 
of  Perkins,  with  a  student  at  the 
school  for  multihandicapped  in 
Thailand  where  Perkins  Lower 

School  students  sent  proceeds 
from  their  quilt  auction. 
Right:  Art  teacher, 
Robby  Tomascoff 

helping  a  student 
with  a  panel  for 
a  quilt. 
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Beyond  Monet 

Ai"tists  of  the  Deaf- 
blind  Program's 
Elliot  Cottage  dazzled 
Perkins  with  an 
exhibit,  Beyond  Monet. 
Colorful  paintings, 
sculptures  and  tactile 
collages  decorated  the  rotunda  outside  the 
Perkins  chapel  where  deafblind  students. 


ages  10  to  20,  displayed  their  work,  much 
of  it  autobiographical:  My  Dream  Bike, 
Vacation  and  Deaf  Camp  Fun. 

The  exhibit  began  with  a  reception  com- 
plete with  jazz  band,  sparkling  cider,  and 
circulating  artists  in  semi-formal  attire.  The 
students'  work  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
art  show  made  for  a  sophisticated  afternoon. 


^ej-e^/. 


oz2e/ 


Jsg^ 
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Giving  for  the  Future 


THE  Perkins  legacy 
CONTINUES  TO  GROW 
THROUGH  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
FRIENDS  WHO  REMEMBER  PeRKINS 
IN  THEIR  ESTATE  PLANS.  ThE 
FOLLOWING  LETTER,  WRIT3P:N 
ALMOST  90  YEARS  AGO,  DESCRIBES 
HOW  ONE  MAN  LEARNED  ABOUT 

THE  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  ^ib  decided  to  support 
our  work 


September  8,  1909  I 

Dear  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 

■  ,       ^nf  the  Pift  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
You  have  recently  been  informed  of  the  gift  oj  On  ^^^ 

„,  ™fc  ,m  k.  m  even  >»-f '"f/'^t^  „„,  „«.-  "Mr.  Brmn,  U 

P'^'P"'"'- "  ,     u.,.  'Do  wu  know  how  I  came  to  give  to  the  students  of 

«  ««r  <M,  school,  bu,  I  knm  «"'-"«  ^^  uZsUi  several  da,,.  slopp,ne  all 

,0  5..  r./.ai  i/..pro5p.c^^  """"'^""ffZZcross  the  way,  coming  down  in  a  line, 
''By  and  by,  I  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  aske! someone  who  t>^ 

shoveling  a  snow  path.  They  «»      'J      Institution.  I  was  amazed. 

seeking  U,  help  those  hoys  and  «'"»•■  '^^^  ^^^^  ^  ,to  i„^ient;  and 

wonderful  work  you  do  with  your  students. 

—  Louis  L.  Angell 


Many  loyal  friends,  like  John  Edward  Brown,  continue 
TO  remember  Perkins  by  including  a  bequest  in  their  wills. 
As  YOU  see  the  smiling  faces  of  the  students  throughout 

THIS  spring  issue  OF  THE  LANTERN,  PLEASE  TAKE  THE  TIME  TO 
CONSIDER  HOW  PeRKINS  MIGHT  FIT  INTO  YOUR  LONG-TERM  PLANS. 

Our  ability  to  carry  on  the  mission  of  Perkins  is  largely 

DUE  to  the  continuing  SUPPORT  OF  CARING  AND  GENEROUS 
PEOPLE  LIKE  YOU. 


A  bequest  is  a  clause  in  a  will  Ihril  enables  donors  lo  make  gifts  through  their  estates  while 
preserving  assets  for  their  current  needs.  Through  bequests,  donors  may  leave  a  specific  dollar 
amount  or  a  percentage  of  their  estate  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

(J)  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  include  Perkins  School  IVjr  the  Blind  in  my  will. 

Q  I  have  already  included  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  in  my  will. 

(^  I  would  like  to  make  a  gift  that  returns  income  for  life.  Please  send  me 
your  booklet(s): 

"Giving  through  Gift  Annuities" 

"How  the  Pooled  Fund  Works  for  You. ..and  Us" 

(^  Please  call  me  to  discuss  how  someone  I  know  might  benefit  from 
a  Perkins  program. 

(_)  Please  call  me  to  personally  discuss  my  plans  and  Perkins  with  you. 


Phone  number:    ( 
Best  time  to  call:  ... 


). 


We  encourage  you  to  mail  this  form  to:  Jennifer  Jordan,  Planned  Giving  Officer, 
Perkins  School  for  the  BHnd,  175  North  Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  MA  02172. 
Telephone:  (617)  972-7336 


The  Perkins  Endowment 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  provides  an  opportunity  for  generous  and  caring 
individuals  to  help  the  multi-handicapped  children  and  adults  who  benefit  from 
our  programs  and  semces.  The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins'  friends  make  it  possible 
for  the  school  to  sustain  the  excellent  quality  of  services  that  has  been  the  Perkins 
hallmark  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years. 

While  a  few  foundations  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to  initiate  new 
programs,  the  consistent  support  of  donors  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  our 
academic,  residential,  and  home-based  programs  for  the  many  students  and  clients 
in  our  care. 

If  you  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal  bequest,  the  following 
form  may  be  used: 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corporation 
duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 

sum  of dollars  ($ ) ,  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do 
hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  as  follows: 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  MA  02105-1647 


In  Gratitude 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
gratefully  acknowledges 
recent  donations  in 
memory  of: 

Shirley  Baker 
Gladys  I.  Barrett 
Rose  Bianchi 
Eileen  Blakeney 
Edith  N.  Campbell 
Anne  Caracciola 
Gerrard  Carroll 
Richard  Cifelli 
Victoria  Clarke 
William  J.  Connell,  Jr. 
Fred  Connor 
Edith  Corrigan 
Gladys  Cox 
George  Cudmore 
Eleanor  Dolloff 
Florence  Dussault 


Albert  Evans,  Jr. 
Sheila  Fogarty 
Barrie  David  Freedburg 
Ethel  Freeman 
Dorothy  Gale 
Irene  Greenlay 
Anthony  E.  Hall 
Phoebe  J.  Hammett 
Lois  W.  Hastings 
Gregoiy  Hedges 
Richard  L.  Hull 
Leo  J.  Hunter 
Sophie  Kasow 
Mildred  Keough 
Anna  Kontanis 
Josephine  Kraft 
Anthony  Laloud 
Helen  Lanigan 
Dora  Lavin 
Frank  Lazdowski 


Fred  Lelgeman 
Harold  Loss 
Bemice  Mason 
Robert  Nogveira 
Nicholas  Pappas 
Gustaf  William  Peterson 
Walter  E.  Read 
John  J.  Roche 
Sheldon  W.  Rothstein 
Stella  E.  Sabonaitis 
Irene  Silva 
Anastasia  Smith 
Irma  M.  Spinney 
Rita  St.  John 
Lester  W.  Stott 
John  S.  Tufts 
Meredythe  Violi 
Theresa  K  Walsh 
Adele  Witke 
Lucy  Wright 


Photogra^y: 
Joe  Bayne,t]|r3d1 
Herzog,  Jennifer  ' 
Jordan,  EAdetcNett 
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Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  was  incorporated 
March  2,  1829.  The  school  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  Mental 
Retardation  and  by  the  Commonwealth's 
Office  for  Children. 


The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits 
students  of  any  race,  color,  creed,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded 
or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the 
administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
scholarship,  and  athletic  and  other  school- 
administrated  programs. 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
(617)  924-3434 
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Message  from  the  Director 


JOIN  US 
\T  THE 
LJON/PERKINS 

NATIONAL 
INFERENCE  ON 
LAFBLINDNESS 
N  OUR  STORY 
"SEEDS  OF 
CHANGE." 


r:  Deafblind  Program 
ml.  Heather  Kanata, 
gs  on  the  Perkins 
nound. 


7hrough  the  generosity  and  support  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Conrad  N.  Hikon  Foundation,  the  Hilton/Perkins  Program 
recently  held  its  Second  National  Conference  on  Deafblindness  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Almost  800  parents,  consumers  and  professionals  came  together  to  help 
define  the  program  and  service  needs  of  children  and  adults  who 
are  deafblind. 

Throughout  the  four-day  conference,  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
highlighted  the  significant  progress  of  the  past  five  years  when  parents, 
consumers  and  professionals  worked  closely  and  cooperatively  in  advocat- 
ing for  specialized  service  needs  of  those  who  are  deafblind. 

Our  responsibility  now  is  to  continue  and  expand  our  efforts  so  that 
comprehensive  and  specialized  services  will  be  available  to  all  deafblind 
infants,  preschoolers,  school-age  children,  adults  and  elders  throughout 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 

Success  will  require  the  full  participation  of  consumers,  parents  and 
professionals  in  legislative,  funding  and  program  development  efforts  on 
national  and  state  levels.  All  of  us  also  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
ensure  the  long-term  financial  and  support  service  needs  of  the  National 
Family  Association  of  the  Deafblind. 

I  hope  that  we  will  all  rise  to  these 
important  challenges. 


Kevin  Lessard 
Director 
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F  A  N  G  E 


THE    HILTON/PERKINS 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE 

ON    DEAFBLINDNESS 


("^  '/  0  applaud,  people  who  can  hear  clap  their  hands.  People  who  can- 
«.— X  not  hear  shake  their  hands  above  their  heads.  People  who  are  deaf- 
blind  stomp  the  floor,  sending  vibrations  through  the  room. 

At  the  Hilton/Perkins  National  Conference  on  Deafblindness  funded  by 
the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation,  one  could  hear,  see  and  feel  every 
kind  of  applause.  Close  to  800  people  traveled  to  Washington  D.  C.  last 
fune  for  the  conference,  and,  in  his  or  her  own  way,  everyone  showed 
enthusiasm  for  the  watershed  event. 

Five  years  earlier,  the  Hilton/Perkins  Program  sponsored  the  first  nation- 
al conference  for  deafblind  people,  their  families  and  professionals. 
By  fune  1997  at  the  second  conference,  the  deaplind  community  had 
grown  stronger.  The  National  Family  Association  of  the  Deafblind 
(NFADB),  expanding  since  the  first  conference,  now  has 
more  than  500  members.  Educators  are  better  coordinated, 
and  parents  better  informed.  The  June  1997  conference  was 
a  celebration  of  progress  and  a  beacon  for  the  future. 


J 


rkins  Deafblind  Program  student,  Chris  Jett, 
id  Director,  Kevin  Lessard,  celebrate  the 


( — vROM  THE  opening  speaker.  Dr. 

\ /    Oliver  Sacks,  noted  neurologist  and 

author  of  books  that  include  "Awaken- 
ings," (made  into  a  major  Hollywood 
movie  staring  Robin  Williams  and  Robert 
DeNiro) ,  to  one  of  the  final  speakers, 
Danny  Delcambre,  a  deafblind  man 
who  is  the  owner  and  chef  of  a  Cajun 
restaurant  in  Seattle,  everyone  at  the 
conference  celebrated  difference,  dignity 
and  the  continued  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  life  for  people  who 
are  deaifblind. 


DR.  OLIVER  SACKS 


"Everyone  has  the  hunger,  need  and 

capacity  for  language,  community, 

identity  and  work...  It  is  up  to  all  of  us 

to  see  that  those  luindows  get  opened.  " 

The  International  Ballroom  of  the 
Washington  Hilton  and  Towers  buzzed 
Avith  teachers,  parents  and  professionals. 
People  who  were  deafblind  milled  about 
the  orchestra  section  directly  in  front 
of  the  stage  and  found  seats  facing  their 
personal  interpreters.  On  stage,  three 
more  interpreters  stood  before  a  curtain 
of  Perkins  royal  blue  and  beneath  a 
banner  —  Hilton/Perkins  Program,  1 997 
National  Conference  on  Deafblindness,  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation.  Other 
interpreters,  dressed  in  black  to  accen- 
tuate their  hand  movements  and  facial 
expressions,  sat  nearby  to  relieve  those 
working  on  stage. 


To  a  roomful  of  applause,  hands 
shaking  above  heads,  and  the  thunder  of 
stomping  feet.  Dr.  Oliver  Sacks  stood  at 
a  podium  and  addressed  the  conference. 
"My  pleasure  at  speaking  here  has 
become  sharper  and  sharper  as  I  walked 
earlier  among  all  the  signing,  all  the 
living  and  converging  that's  happening 
here."  In  a  friendly  English  accent.  Sacks 
spoke  about  his  experience  with  deaf- 
blind adults  in  Seattle  who  have  Usher's 
Syndrome;  born  hard  of  hearing,  they 
gradually  lose  their  sight,  becoming 
deafblind  by  young  adulthood.  Theirs  is 
a  story  of  accomplishment,  not  tragedy. 
Sacks  spoke  about  Danny  Delcambre 
who  moved  to  Seattle  and  missed  his 
native  Cajun  food.  Danny  attended 
culinary  school  and  after  graduation 
started  his  own  restaurant,  the  Ragin' 
Cajun,  which  is  staffed  by  deaf  and 
deafblind  people.  Danny  has  attracted 
national  attention.  He  was  the  subject 
for  Sacks'  documentary  that  has  been 
shown  in  England.  He  has  served  his 


Dr.  Oliver  Sacks 
(second from  right) 
talks  with  Perkins 
teacher  Wendy  Buckley, 
conference  speaker  Dr. 
Harlan  Lane,  Betsy 
McGinnity  of  the 
Hilton/Perkins 
Program,  and  Perkins 
graduate  Anindya 
BhaUachaiyya  (left 
to  right). 


NFERENCE    WORKSHOPS: 


Discover 


Support 


the  conference, 
ny  peopk  luho 
deafblind 
imunicated  by 
ing  the  hands 
I  person  using 
n  language. 


spicy  Cajun  food  to  President  C^linlon. 

Sacks'  experience  researching,  writ- 
ing and  filming  in  Seattle  helped  him 
understand  what  people  who  are  deaf- 
blind  can  do.  As  a  neurological  research- 
er, he  has  become  further  impressed 
with  the  adaptability  of  the  brain  and  of 
people  who  are  handicapped.  The  visual 
part  of  a  blind  person's  brain,  for 
instance,  does  not  atrophy  from  lack  of 
use.  It  is  redirected  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  brain  adapts,  people  adapt,  and 
those  who  are  deafblind  have  tremen- 
dous abilities  to  process  information  and 
to  communicate.  It  matters  less  how  a 
person  communicates  —  through  speech, 
hearing,  sign  language,  or  tactile  sign 
language.  What  matters  is  language  itself. 
With  language,  the  world  is  opened. 

"Linguistic  and  physical  isolation  is 
the  threat  for  deafblind  people,"  Sacks 
continued.  He  concluded  by  reminding 
the  audience  of  deafblind  people,  their 
family,  educators,  and  advocates  that  it 
is  everyone's  job  to  help  open  windows 
to  the  world. 


DR.  HARLAN  LANE 


"Does  a  deajblmd  child  have  the  right 

to  go  to  the  .same  .school,  or  to  receive 

an  education  ?  A  right  to  speech,  or 

a  right  lo  language!" 

People  filled  the  ballroom  early  Saturday 
morning  to  listen  to  Dr.  Harlan  Lane, 
Chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  Northeastern  University. 
He  is  particularly  well-known  for  his 
research  and  publications  on  cultural  and 
communication  aspects  of  deafness.  Lane 
reinforced  Sacks'  observations,  attesting 
to  the  ability  of  people  to  adapt  to  their 
environments.  The  brains  of  braille 
readers  and  string  players  have  increased 
capacities  for  processing  touch.  People 
must  capitalize  on  the  senses  they  have, 
rather  than  adopt  the  modes  of  commu- 
nication that  are  more  comfortable  to  the 
people  around  them.  Deaf  children  of 
deaf  parents  who  speak  sign  language 
tend  to  have  higher  IQ's  than  deaf 
children  who  do  not  learn  sign  language 
until  their  teens. 

It  is  imperative  for  children  to  learn 
a  first  language  appropriate  to  their 
senses.  Educational  programs  that  bring 
together  deafblind  children  are  remark- 
ably beneficial.  Teachers  in  those  pro- 
grams are  trained  to  help  children  who 
are  deafblind  to  develop  appropriate 
communication.  Deafblind  adults  also 
have  much  to  teach  deafblind  children 
and  one  another.  "The  cultural  flour- 
ishing" of  the  deafblind  community 
must  be  encouraged.  "Embrace  the 
difference!"  Lane  exclaimed  at  the 
end  of  his  speech. 


Communication 


Quality  Education 


THERESA  B.  SMITH 


"The  importance  of  rights,  not 
just  the  appearance  of  rights.  " 

Theresa  Smith,  Director  of  the  American 
Sign  Language  Interpreting  School  of 
Seattle,  asked  leaders  in  the  deafblind 
community  to  help  those  who  are  not 
deafblind  to  build  two-way  bridges  to 
the  community  and  "to  work  in  a  more 
deafblind  manner." 

She  mentioned  the  importance  of 
retreats  and  camps,  role  models,  leaders 
and  peers,  and,  above  all,  community. 
"Individuals  can't  do  what  groups  of 
people  can  do." 

To  an  enraptured  audience.  Smith 
illustrated  the  three  hand  signs  for 
"mainstreaming"  —  the  inclusion  of  deaf 
or  deafblind  students  into  public  schools. 
One,  developed  by  hearing  people,  is 
idealized:  two  hands  coming  together  as 
two  streams  becoming  one.  The  second 
is  the  hand  moving  forward  and  fingers 
spreading  out,  suggesting  dispersion.  The 
third  sign  for  "mainstreaming"  —  and 
the  one  developed  by  the  deaf  commu- 
nity —  is  one  finger,  symbolizing  the 
child,  being  overtaken  by  the  other  hand, 
being  swallowed  by  the  mainstream. 


BARBARA  MCLETCHIE 


"The  deafblind  learner's  knowledge 

of  the  luorld  is  not  limited  by  luhat  he  or 

she  can  learn  but  by  what  is  taught.  " 

"I  agree  with  Drs.  Lane  and  Sacks  that 
culture  is  defined  in  part  by  a  shared 
language.  As  a  parent  of  a  deaf  person,  I 
have  come  to  accept,  respect  and  rejoice 
that  a  deaf  culture  exists  and  contributes 


to  our  larger  society.  I  also  agree  with  Dr. 
Lane  that  deafblind  adults  should  be  role 
models  in  the  education  of  deafblind 
children.  Without  the  help  of  a  deaf 
woman  fluent  in  signs,  my  husband  and 
I  would  have  faced  great  difficulty  in 
raising  our  deaf  son." 

An  Assistant  Professor  specializing 
in  deafblindness  and  multiple  disabilities 
at  Boston  College,  Barbara  McLetchie 
spoke  about  the  diversity  of  the  deafblind 
community  and  the  tragedy  in  higher 
education  that,  while  all  teachers  are 
required  to  take  "diversity"  courses, 
people  with  disabilities  are  often  given 
minimal  attention  and  frequendy  homog- 
enized. "There  is  a  parallel  movement  in 
teacher  preparation:  the  belief  that  we 
can  prepare  all  teachers  to  teach  all 
children.  This  movement  continues  to 
result  in  the  slashing  of  course  work  and 
programs  in  the  low  incidence  [deaf- 
blindness]  disabilities  in  universities 
across  the  country.  As  a  community,  we 
must  advocate  for  the  preparation  of 
qualified  personnel  in  deafblindness." 


Ij/jl  Id  nti^hl:  Dull 
Hubbs,  President  of 
tlie  Hilton  Foundation, 
speaks  with  Kevin 
Lessard,  Perkins 
Director,  C.  Richard 
Carlson,  President  of 
the  Perkins  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Mike 
Collins,  Director  of 
the  Hilton/Perkins 
Proeram. 
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Appropriate  education  is  also 
essential.  "No  matter  how  plastic  the 
cortex  is  or  how  well  humans  adapt,  we 
cannot  trivialize  the  impact  vision  and 
hearing  losses  have  upon  all  aspects  of 
human  development."  The  stakes  for 
quality  education  and  professionals  are 
high.  Some  deafblind  people  function 
as  developmentally  delayed  as  a  result  of 
their  combined  vision  and  hearing  losses. 

As  are  all  communities,  the  deafblind 
community  is  diverse.  "However  all 
people  who  are  deafblind  have  commu- 
nication needs  and  share  in  potential 
isolation."  The  community  must  welcome 
everyone.  "Even  without  formal  language, 
any  person  knows  if  he  or  she  is  accepted 
or  rejected." 


MARJAANA  SUOSALMI 


"Behaviors  of  a  deafblind  person 
might  look  different  —  lifting  afoot 

rather  than  smiling  may  signify 
happiness.  But  the  need  is  the  same.  " 
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As  Barbara  McLetchie  asserted  in  her 
plenary  presentation,  while  the  core  of 
the  deafblind  community  is  people  who 
are  deafblind,  the  community  also 
consists  of  family,  friends  and  service 
providers.  Marjaana  Suosalmi,  Director 
of  Programs  at  Sweden's  Mo  Gard 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  adults  who  are 
deafblind,  spoke  aboiu  the  extended 
community.  Many  deafblind  people  have 
the  ablHty  to  access  services  on  their  own, 
but  there  are  some  who  are  not  able  to 
do  so  themselves,  who  need  advocates. 
"We  are  those  people." 

A  deafblind  person  who  has 
difficulty  understanding,  who  has 
limited  communication,  should  not  be 
underestimated.  "The  biggest  limitation 
is  our  fantasy." 

Everyone,  regardless  of  a  disability, 
has  similar  needs  and  rights:  close  social 
relationships;  self-esteem  and  identity; 
meaningful  activities;  and  learning 
the  feeling  of  joy.  Rather  than  look  so 
much  to  books  or  colleagues,  the 
community  must  look  at  that  person, 
must  learn  from  the  deafblind  person 
him  or  herself. 

Suosalmi  offered  the  example  of  an 
old-fashioned  institution  where  people 
who  were  deafblind  did  not  walk  but 
sat  on  the  floor,  moving  about  with 
their  feet  in  front  of  them.  The  staff 
considered  them  mentally  retarded. 
Looking  behind  the  action,  one  could 
see  otherwise.  To  people  who  are  deaf- 
blind, their  hands  are  their  most 
valuable  body  part.  Walking,  feeling 
one's  way  with  one's  hands,  was 
dangerous.  It  was  safer  —  and  smarter  — 


Beginnings 


We  are  Family 


to  scoot  on  the  floor,  with  legs 
outstretched  and  hands  protected. 

"What  a  deafljHnd  person  needs  is  a 
network  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
this  person,  his  development,  his  well- 
being."  An  essential  aspect  of  a  network 
for  a  deafblind  person  is  a  partner, 
someone  who  can  help  that  person 
communicate  with  the  outside  world. 
That  partner  can  be  a  member  of  the 
family,  a  friend,  or  professional  who 
often  become  like  family  themselves. 


SALLY  PROUTY 


"Afeiu  months  ago,  Aiidrew  said  he 

xuas  grateful  and  lucky  f err  having 

parents  who  advocated  for  him... 

That  is  the  best  reward.  " 

Two  parents  spoke  at  the  conference  and 
answered  questions  before  lunch:  Sally 
Prouty  about  her  fifteen-year-old  son, 
Andrew  who  is  deafblind,  and  Ralph 
Warner  about  Adam,  his  first-grader  who 
is  deafblind  and  has  cerebral  palsy. 

Prouty  talked  about  moving  to 
different  cities  in  search  of  services, 
finding  an  intervener,  or  partner,  to 
help  Andrew  at  school,  and  taking  sign 
language  classes  herself.  She  encouraged 
parents  to  have  high  expectations  for 
their  children,  to  let  professionals  know 
about  those  expectations,  and  to  foster 
decision-making  in  children.  "Parents 
know  their  children  best.  Trust  your 
instincts." 

Andrew  has  exceeded  those 
expectations.  He  has  developed  into  a 
wonderful  fifteen-year-old,  believing  in 
and  advocating  for  himself,  and  testifying 
twice  before  the  State  Legislature. 


RALPH  WARNER 


"Support  should  not  interfere  luith  the 
child  being  as  independent  as  possible.  " 

Ralph  Warner  talked  about  his 
frustration  while  learning  to  advocate. 
His  son  Adam  was  originally  labeled  as 
mentally  retarded,  but  his  parents  knew 
otherwise.  They  brought  a  video  to  his 
school  program  to  prove  that  Adam 
could  do  at  home  what  he  could  not  do 
at  school.  (At  home  he  could  do  98  of 
the  100  requested  tasks.)  The  Warners 
researched  educational  programs  and 
found  a  private  school  that  suited  Adam's 
needs.  He  has  now  been  evaluated  at  a 
cognitive  level  two  years  above  his  age. 


STEPHEN  PERREAULT 


"lam  grateful  for  the  experiences 

that  have  taught  me  that  a  disability 

is  about  open-mindedness, 

creativity  and  strength. " 

"All  of  us  here  have  arrived  at  this 
conference  ha\'ing  traveled  a  road  that 
started  in  a  place  of  isolation.  Isolation 
within  personal  and  professional  commu- 
nities. We  have  in  common  that  we  have 
all  found  various  bridges  of  commu- 
nication, information  and  support." 

Stephen  Perreault  is  a  Hilton/ 
Perkins  consultant  to  people  who  are 
deafblind,  their  families,  and  to  new 
programs  for  deafblind  children  in 
Latin  America  and  Central  Europe. 
Perreault  spoke  about  the  move  from 
isolation  to  community.  "Individual 
experience  may  differ,  but  there  is 
commonalty  in  how  people  move 
forward." 


DR.  OLIVER 
SACKS 
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THE  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
EDUCATION  ACT    (IDEA) 


\n  Wednesday,  June  4, 
two  days  before  the 
ton/Perkins  National 
iference  on  Deaflolindness, 
Individuals  with  Disabilities 
ication  Act  (IDEA)  was 
led  into  law  by  President 
iton.  The  reauthorization 
his  federal  law  guarantees 
ee  appropriate  public 
ication  for  eligible  children 
I  youth  with  disabilities, 
like  earlier  drafts  of  the  bill, 
re  now  is  specific  mention 
•endces  to  children  who  are 
ifblind.  This  significant 
inge  was  prompted  by  cards, 
ers,  phone  calls  and  per- 
al  wsits  from  the  deafblind 
nmunity  to  their  represen- 
ves  in  Washington. 


"Just  because  we  have  this 
accomplishment,  don 't 
give  up.  Keep  the 
momentum  going. " 

-PATRICIA  MORRISSEY 
senior  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

"Future  progress  depends 
upon  the  continual  strength 
and  commitment  of  people 
who  are  deajblind,  their 
family  and  service 
providers. " 

~  CHARLES  FREEMAN 
Project  Officer  at  the 
Office  of  Special 
Education  Programs 


Perreault  spoke  about  his  own 
journey  since  the  first  conference  on 
deafblindness  five  years  ago  when,  the 
night  before  flying  to  Washington  D.C., 
he  learned  that  he  had  tested  positive 
for  HIV.  His  doctor  told  him  the  average 
life  span  after  diagnosis  was  five  years. 

"It  is  important  for  me  to  share  this 
with  yoti  today  not  to  compare  having 
.  AIDS  with  being  deafblind,  but  instead 
to  say  thank  you.  Thank  you  because  so 
many  of  you  here  today  have  been  gen- 
erous in  sharing  your  stories,  which  have 
served  as  examples  to  me  of  how  I  have 
sui"vived  the  last  five  years." 

"From  parents,"  he  said,  "I  have 
learned  that  [professional  partnerships] 
must  be  founded  on  the  Dust  of  shared 
information,  mutual  respect  and  choices 
on  how  to  move  forward...  Thank  you. 
You  must  always  remain  full  partners  in 


the  decisions  that  affect  your  children, 
maintain  a  strong  voice  and  know  when 
your  voice  is  being  heard." 

"From  deaf  teenagers  who  have 
shared  stories  of  being  diagnosed  vrith 
Usher's  syndrome,  I  have  learned  that 
way  before  treatment  or  rehabilitation, 
there  must  be  healing." 

At  the  end  of  his  speech,  Perreault 
thanked  Mary  O'Donnell,  former 
President  of  the  National  Family 
Association  of  the  Deafblind  (NFADB) . 
"In  the  last  weeks  of  her  life  when  she 
could  no  longer  speak,  Mary  wrote  notes 
and  gestured  in  order  to  continue  to 
fulfill  her  duties  as  President.  This 
affected  me  profoundly  and  helped  me 
to  search  a  little  harder  for  an  answer  to 
the  source  of  such  beautiful  commitment 
and  selflessness." 

In  his  final  words  before  the 
audience  stood,  clapped  and  waved 
hands  and  drummed  the  floor,  Perreault, 
who  now  tests  vrith  a  stronger  immune 
system  than  he  has  had  in  four  years, 
offered,  "Let  us  learn  to  be  always 
hopeful  that  the  next  conference  will 
find  us  a  stronger  and  more  united 
community  with  more  opportunities 
for  the  people  we  care  about." 


DANNY  DELCAMBRE 


"I  cannot  speak  for  everyone.  I  can  only 

speak  as  someone  who  is  a  small 

businessman,  a  deafblind  man 

and  a  Cajun. " 

Monday  morning  Danny  Delcambre,  who 
on  Friday  had  introduced  Dr.  Oliver 
Sacks,  stood  before  the  full  ballroom  and 
introduced  his  wife,  seated  in  the  front 


row,  who  would  translate  Danny's  sign 
language  into  speech  and  a  woman  on 
stage  who  would  alert  him  when  the 
audience  laughed  or  clapped,  allowing 
phim  to  pause. 

Signing  close  to  his  face  and  near  his 
eyes  (Usher's  syndrome  gives  one  tunnel 
vision  that  steadily  becomes  smaller) , 
Danny  spoke  about  perspective.  Just  as 
there  are  different  perspectives  of  a  car, 
the  interior  and  the  sleek  metal  exterior, 
every  situation  can  be  seen  differently. 
"What  is  4  take  away  1?"  Everyone  replied 
"3."  Danny  took  out  a  piece  of  paper, 
counted  its  4  corners,  folded  one,  and 
counted  5  corners.  "Sometimes  4  take 
away  1  is  5.  Try  to  see  things  from  my 
perspective." 

Danny  said  that  he,  too,  could 
expand  his  perspective.  He  mendoned  an 
event  at  the  White  House.  Because  of  his 
low  vision,  Danny  said  he  would  atUomat- 
ically  hold  out  his  hand,  so  the  person  he 
was  meeting  would  know  how  to  follow.  It 
worked  well  until  he  met  a  man  who  had 
no  arms.  Danny's  outstretched  arm  and 
low  vision  did  not  stop  the  other  man, 
and  Danny  ended  up  shaking  the  man's 
foot.  On  stage  at  the  conference,  he 
laughed.  "Even  people  with  disabilities 
from  time  to  time  make  mistakes  by 
being  presumptuous." 

Danny  spoke  about  his  own 
experience  and  about  following  his 
dreams.  In  college,  he  transferred  from 
machine  shop  to  culinary  arts  and  interned 
with  a  famous  chef.  After  graduation  he 
tried  to  find  a  position  as  a  chef,  but 
people  only  offered  him  jobs  as  a  dishwash- 
er. He  decided  that  he  would  open  his  own 
business  and  overcome  other  people's 


negative  attitudes  of 'You  Can't." 

As  a  person  who  is  deafblind,  Danny 
described  the  rights  he  would  like  to 
have:  the  right  to  an  education,  to  work, 
to  have  choices,  to  change  his  mind,  to 
enjoy  himself  (and  his  sense  of  humor), 
to  communicate,  to  have  a  good  day  (and 
a  bad  day  or  to  be  in  a  foul  mood) ,  to 
make  mistakes  and  learn  from  them. 

Smiling,  nurturing  the  audience's 
laughter,  and  signing,  Danny  ended 
his  speech  with  a  quote  from  Helen 
Keller:  "Life  is  either  a  daring  adventure 
or  nothing." 

(~~7VlY.  HILTON/PERKINS  National 
'^->'     Conference  on  Deafblindness  was 
a  tremendous  success.  Participants  — 
people  who  are  deafblind,  families, 
educators,  service  providers,  friends  — 
returned  to  their  states  from  Alaska  to 
Maine  or  their  countries  from  Canada  to 
Ghana  with  wisdom,  knowledge  and  the 
warmth  of  community.  The  conference 
will  continue  flourishing  in  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  so  many  in  the  deafblind 
community  well  into  the  future. 


Danny  Delcambre  signs 
to  an  interpreter  and 
communicates  with 
Deborah  Carlson. 


Deafblind  Children 's  Home  in  Russia 


A    NEW    H I LT O N / P E RKI NS    PROJECT 


r3  hildren  at  Russia's  only  school  for  the  deaf- 
— -    blind  already  feel  the  impact  of  the  Hilton/ 
Perkins  Program.  One  year  ago,  Hilton/Perkins 
began  a  five-year  project  at  the  Deafblind 
Children's  Home  in  Sergiev  Posad,  Russia, 
through  a  grant  from  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Foundation.  The  needs  of  the  school  are  great: 
extensive  building  repairs,  clothing  and  medical 
supplies,  food,  educational  materials... 

The  Hilton/Perkins  Program  has  provided 
the  children  with  new  hearing  aids,  Perkins 
Braillers  and  extensive  brailling  supplies,  materials 
for  making  three-dimensional  educational  objects  and  maps,  food 
supplements,  equipment  (such  as  a  laundry  machine  so  staff  can  spend 
time  with  students  rather  than  doing  laundry  by  hand  for  125  children). 
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and  food  and  transportation  costs  to  summer 
camp.  The  Hilton/Perkins  Program  has  enabled 
teachers  to  attend  the  European  Deafblind  Confer- 
ence, a  financial  impossibility  in  the  past.  Bright 
on  the  horizon  are  vision  assessment  materials, 
staff  training,  and  building  repairs. 

The  Hilton/Perkins  Program,  the  dedicated 
staff  at  the  Deafblind  Children's  Home  and 
the  deafblind  Russian  students  have  begun  a 
beautiful  friendship. 
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KYUNG    CHOI 
told  an  enraptured 
audience  at 
Perkins  graduation 
about  stopping 
school  at  age  1 2  in 
Korea  because  she 
lost  her  sight  due 
to  an  illness.  She 
spoke  about  failed 
operations,  the 
journey  to  Boston 
for  medical 
treatment,  and 
finally  about 
resuming  her 
education  after 
seven  years  (and 
learning  English) , 
this  time 
at  Perkins. 

"I  was  very  happy 
to  become  a  student 
again.  I  became  a 
member  of  a  com- 
munity of  people  ded- 
icated to  knowledge 
and  growth.  I  felt  a  new  sense  of 
belonging  and  a  new  connection  to 
an  exciting  world  larger  than  my  own. 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  teachers  at 

Perkins  have  influenced 
me  in  the  way 

I  view  myself 
and  the  world. 

Everyone  here 
has  encouraged 
me,  supported  me 

and  made  me 

believe  in  myself. 


My  name  is  Kyung  Choi.  I  am 

an  ordinary  young  woman,  but 

my  story  has  some  extraordinary 

things  about  it  that  I  luould 

like  to  tell  you  today. 


America  itself  has 
also  had  a  positive 
infhience  on  me. 
The  longer 
I  live  here  the 
more  influenced 
I  become  by  a 
cultural  attitude 
which  places  the 
ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  a  stu- 
dent's education 
with  the  student 
herself. 

"I  have  become 
more  and  more 
convinced  that  if 
I  were  going  to 
succeed,  I  would 
have  to  do  so  by  my 
own  efforts.  Perkins 
gave  me  the  tools 
to  succeed,  but  I 
realized  I  would 
have  to  use  them 
myself.  I  am  forever 
grateful  to  Perkins 
for  giving  me  those  tools.  I  am  even 
more  grateful  for  the  lesson  that  I 
would  have  to  be  the  one  to  build  my 
own  future.  Furthermore,  I  now  have 
the  confidence  to  do  just  that. 

"One  of  the  things  about  Perkins 
which  I  am  especially  grateful  for  is  the 
music  that  is  taught  here.  When  I  first 
came  to  Perkins,  I  rediscovered  my 
intense  love  of  music.  I  had  not  studied 
piano  for  years,  although  I  had  played 
often.  Music  has  always  been  a  source 
of  great  inspiration  and  solace  to  me. 
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To  my  great  joy,  I  resumed  piano 
lessons.  I  also  took  flute  and  music 
braille  classes  and  joined  the  Perkins 
Chorus  and  Chamber  Singers.  This 
immersion  into  a  rich  variety  of  music 
classes  was  very  fulfilling. 

"With  the  help  of  Perkins,  I  began 
studying  piano  and  music  theory  at  the 
Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge. 
I  felt  excited  and  stimulated  by  my 
exposure  to  musicians  with  such  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism  and  talent. 
Music  is  what  I  really  love.  I  want  to 
continue  to  study  music  in  college.  I 
have  a  strong  desire  to  share  my  love  of 
music  with  other  people. 

"I  will  always  be  grateful  to  the 
many  people  who  have  helped  me  in 
my  schooling  so  far.  Looking  back,  I  am 
amazed  by  the  distance  I  have  traveled 


on  my  educational  journey  in  the  short 
two  and  a  half  years  since  I  first  came 
to  Perkins,  and  by  the  dramatic  and 
wonderful  changes  that  brief  time  has 
brought  me.  I  am  very  hopeful  and 
optimistic  that,  with  the  continuing 
help  and  support  of  others,  I  will  be 
able  to  further  my  educational  goals. 

"Finally,  I  am  greatly  honored  and 
privileged  to  address  a  few  words  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  class  of  1997. 
All  of  us  share  a  pride  in  our  class,  our 
program  and  our  school  that  is  difficult 
to  express  in  words,  but  that  I'm  sure 
you  can  read  in  our  faces.  This  is  a 
proud  day  for  all  of  us,  and  it  is  a  joy 
for  us  to  share  it  with  all  of  our  friends 
and  family  members.  We  celebrate 
the  coming  bonds  which  we  have 
forged  with  one  another  that  will  last 
a  lifetime.  We  particularly  thank  all  of 
our  senior  advisors,  our  program  super- 
visor, our  director  and  the  trustees  who 
have  enabled  us,  supported  us  and 
inspired  us.  From  all  of  us  to  all  of  you, 
thank  you  for  believing  in  us  and  thank 
you  for  being  here  today." 


June  13, 1997 

Graduation 

Exercises 

Invocation 

Rabbi  William 

Hamilton 

Commencement  Address 

Rachel  Kaprielian, 

Massachusetts  State 

Representative 

Awarding  of 

School  Prizes 

Kevin  J.  Lessard, 

Director 

Presentation  of 

Diplomas  and 

Certificates 

C.  Richard  Carlson, 

President,  the  Perkins 

Corporation 

Senior  Class  Address 
K)amgChoi,  1997 
Perkins  Graduate 
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^R  ESCHOOL     &      (5dUCATIONAI 


Above:  At  his  Preschool  Graduation,  Gerald  AkCaiihy  uravraps  a  gift  from  Lower  School  student.  \  'ujlu-r  Kurth;  Top 
right:  Secondary  students  and  ELP  Graduate,  Anastasia  Widjajantin;  Middle:  Preschool  Graduate,  Fabiejean  and  his 
father;  Bottom:  1997  Educational  Leadership  Program  Graduates  (front  roio):  Anastasia  Widjajantin;  Lucy  Lewis- 
Popo;  Felix  Ameku;  Firuta  Igna;  Grazyna  Wierachowska;  (Not  shmun:  Hans  Laayan;  Maria  Laynes; finsook  Lee). 
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EADERSHip  Program  ^Graduations 
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Reflections 


Colorful  balloons  arched  in  a  rainbow  over 
picnic  tables  decorated  with  international 
flags.  Students  and  staff  in  the  Deafblind 
Program's  Moulton  and  Eliot  Cottages 
danced  to  Irish  and  Reggae  music,  ate 
Caribbean  food,  and  examined  the  smooth 
wood  of  African  masks,  hi  celebration  of 
cultural  diversity,  staff  attended  a  workshop, 
and  students  tasted,  touched  and  moved  to 
a  new  beat. 


Perkin.s  people  and  happenincs 
on  and  off  campus 


It's  Raining  Eggs 

At  summer  school,  Secondary  Program 
students  dropped  eggs  from  the  roof  of  the 
Howe  Building  gymnasium  three  stories  to 
the  pavement.  They  constructed  vehicles 
of  popsicle  sticks,  twine,  rubber  bands,  and 
cardboard.  The  goal  was  to  protect  the  egg 
from  breaking  when  hitting  the  pavement. 
Some  sui"vived.  Scrambled  eggs,  however, 
was  the  daily  special. 


Reaching  Out 

Third  grade  students  on  Cape  Cod  typed 
their  names  in  braille,  peered  at  their  friends 
through  hand-held  telescopes,  and  circled 
the  cafeteria  with  a  guide  dog.  They  wore 
dark  goggles  that  simulated  glaucoma  and 
other  visual  handicaps.  Robert  Steele, 


coordinator  of  Perkins  Outreach  office  in 
Hyannis,  and  volunteer  Josephine  Fletcher,  a 
Perkins  graduate,  helped  elementary  school 
students  understand  not  the  difficulties  that 
people  with  visual  handicaps  may  have  but 
what  they  can  accomplish. 


Riding  the  Wind 

Matt  Chao  began  sailing  25  years  ago 
with  fellow  Perkins  students.  Several  years 
after  graduation,  he  resumed  sailing, 
perfected  his  skills  and  began  racing. 
Each  crew  in  a  competition  consists  of 
four  people,  two  who  are  sighted.  Blind 
crew  members  trim  the  sails  and  direct 
the  boat,  often  with  the  use  of  an  audible 
compass.  Matt  has  competed  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  England.  He  has 
won  the  National  Championship  Regatta 
for  the  Blind  in  Newport,  RI.  Blindness  is 
no  obstacle  to  Matt's  love  of  the  sea,  sails 
and  the  wind. 
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On  Par 

Perkins  students  have  taken  golf  lessons 
at  Mt.  Pleasant  Country  Club.  Putting  and 
chipping  went  smoothly.  Mastering  the  back- 
swing  was  difficult.  "I  tried  for  hours  to  talk 
them  into  position.  I'd  turn  their  hips  and 
bodies,  trying  to  move  them  around.  You 
can  irnagine  how  tangled  up  we  got,"  an 
instructor  told  Golf er  Journal,  At  an  awards 
ceremony,  he  noticed  golf  statuettes  posed 
in  a  back  swing  atop  trophies.  He  had  each 
student  feel  the  miniature  golfer,  then 
returned  to  the  green,  mimicking  the 
stance.  "In  five  seconds,  ever)'one  of  them 
could  take  the  club  from  the  grotmd  to 
the  exact  position...  They  had  it!" 


Enduring  Commitment 

At  a  springtime  lunch,  Perkins  honored 
employees  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  invaluable  work.  Our  services  to  blind, 
deafblind  and  multi-handicapped  children 
could  not  be  delivered  without  so  many 
committed  employees.  Thank  you  for 
your  dedication. 

Jean  DiLorenzo:  40  years 

Michael  Cataruzolo:  35  years 

(pictured  above  with  Director  Kevin  Lessard) 

Carol  Benoit:  30  years 

Aldo  Re:  30  years 

Lois  Downing:  30  years 

George  Goodwin:  25  years 

Gerald  Pease:  25  years 

Elizabeth  Holhrook:  25  years 


Learning  Through  Touch 

If  you  can't  see  a  sheep  grazing  in  a  field 
or  a  photograph  of  the  animal,  how  do  you 
learn  what  it  is?  A  friend  or  teacher  can  try 
to  explain.  But  it  is  mainly  through  touch 
that  a  person  who  is  blind  can  understand 
best  what  makes  up  a  sheep:  wiry  wool, 
grooved  hooves,  nibbling  teeth. 

Visits  to  New  England  farms,  museums 
and  parks  are  a  regular  part  of  a  Perkins 
education.  But  where  can  you  touch  a  polar 
bear,  an  orangutan  or  sea  otter?  The  Perkins 
tactile  museum  has  opened  worlds  of 
feathers  and  fur  for  Perkins  students. 
Taxidermy  owls,  swan,  cougar,  porcupine 
fish  —  and  even  a  polar  bear  —  are  a  part 
of  the  400  animals  that  help  Perkins  students 
learn  about  the  world. 


i.^ 


In  Gratitude 

Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  gratefully 
acknowledges  recent 
donations  in 
memory  of: 


Dons  L.  Baker 
Donald  J.  Brown 
Jenny  Brown 
Anthony  Camevale 
Margaret  Clasby 
Harry  A.  Cloutier 
Arnold  Connor 
Mr.  Coro 
Eleanor  Crowell 
Madeline  H.  Cunning-ham 


Amidel  Delgenio 
Frank  Depoian 
Helen  Donato 
Lucy  M.  Driscoll 
Gwendolyn  Falcone 
Florence  L.  Field 
Joseph  Gaudet 
Ruth  Gelpe 
Hilda  Gold 
Stanley  Gordon 


Bill  Gould 
Dr.  John  Hill 
Dorothy  M.  Jackman 
Arthur  L.  Keenan,  Sr. 
Catherine  J.  Kelleher 
William  Ledner 
K.  B.  MacNichols 
Irving  MacShawson 
James  D.  Maher 
Anne  C.  McAfee 


The  Perkins  Endowment 

(/jerkins  School  for  the  BUnd  provides  an  opportunity 
^      for  generous  and  caring  individuals  to  help  the  multi- 
handicapped  children  and  adults  who  benefit  from  our 
programs  and  services.  The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins' 
friends  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to  sustain  the 
excellent  quality  of  services  that  has  been  the  Perkins 
hallmark  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years. 

While  a  few  foundations  and  government  grants  enable 
Perkins  to  initiate  new  programs,  the  consistent  support 
of  donors  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  our  acade- 
mic, residential,  and  home-based  programs  for  the  many 
students  and  clients  in  our  care. 

If  you  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a 
personal  bequest,  the  following  form  may  be  used: 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

the  sum  of dollars  ($ ),  the  same 

to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
corporation  as  follows: 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  MA  02105-1647 


Patricia  McKean 
Thomas  McSorley 
Betty  McSweeney 
Phoebe  Elizabeth  Meakins 
Sidney  Miller 
fames  J.  Mullen 
Minnie  Murray 
Elizabeth  Nelson 
Alien  Papazian 
Robert  Press 


William  Quilty 
Robert  A.  Rabe 
Madelyn  Reynolds 
Vallia  Richard 
Frank  Rose,  Jr. 
Dr.  William  Rosenzweig 
Paul  W.  Ryan 
George  Shannon 
Helen  P.  Simpson 
Hollis  Gardner  Skinner 


Gaily  Skinner 
Mary  Stockford 
Stephen  T.  Trovato 
Patricia  Wallis 
Francis  E.  Ward 
Margaret  M.  Whelan 
Ethel  H.  Whitney 
Evelyn  Scott  Williams 
William  Wolstencrqft 
Darren  Wood 


Photo  at  left:  Chelsey 
Duranleau,  Smnvier  School 
Student,  and  staff  member, 
Tracey  Polimeno,  at  the 
Lion 's  Club  Carnival 
in  Lexington. 

Photography:  Carol  Benoit, 
Chah  Dunn,  Jennifer 
Jordan,  Marc  Holland/ 
Community  Neiospaper  Co. 
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Address 

Correction 

Requested 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  was  incorporated 
March  2,  1829.  The  school  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  Mental 
Retardation  and  by  the  Commonwealth's 
Office  for  Children. 


The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits 
students  of  any  race,  color,  creed,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded 
or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the 
administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
scholarship,  and  athletic  and  other  school- 
administrated  programs. 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
(617)  924-3434 
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BRAILI.K  Lll  ERACV 

WORLDWIDE." 


Cover:  A  student  at 
a  school  for  the  blind, 
in  South  Africa  that 
has  received  Perkins 
bi-aille  writing 
machines. 


Message  from  the  Director 

/Oooking  at  Helen  Keller  and  Louis  Braille,  one  understands  that 
aL-^  these  two  famous  people  who  were  blind  were  successful  because  of 
their  ability  to  communicate  —  to  share  their  vision.  Their  insight  into  the 
needs  of  people  who  are  handicapped  and  their  outspoken  and  relentless 
advocacy  changed  the  lives  of  millions  of  blind  people  around  the  world. 

Reading  and  writing  braille  is,  without  question,  the  most  critical  element 
in  communication  for  people  who  are  blind.  If  those  who  are  blind  are  to 
compete  in  school  programs,  if  blind  adults  are  to  be  fully  integrated  into 
their  local  communities  and  competitive  job  markets,  if  blind  individuals 
are  to  participate  in  legislative  and  funding  decisions,  then  they  must 
develop  the  ability  to  communicate  on  all  levels. 

With  the  generous  financial  support  of  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  is  helping  some  of  the  world's  most 
disadvantaged  blind  people  to  communicate  by  making  Perkins  Braillers 
more  easily  available.  Working  closely  with  the  Hilton  Foundation,  the 
World  Blind  Union  and  our  colleagues  in  South  Africa  and  India,  Perkins 
staff  at  Howe  Press  are  now  able  to  provide  Braillers  to  thousands  of 
additional  children  in  developing  regions  of  the  world. 

We  recognize  the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  —  of  Louis  Braille,  Helen  Keller  and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
the  first  Director  of  Perkins  and  founder  of  the  Howe  Press.  We  also 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  millions  of  blind 
children  and  blind  adults  in  today's  world.  By  working  closely  together, 
we  have  the  capacity  to  help  change  the  lives 
of  many  people  and  their  families.  Our 
professional  and  humanitarian  responsibility 
is  to  ensure  the  gift  of  literacy  for  all  blind 
children  and  all  blind  adults. 


Kevin  Lessard,  Director 
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PROMOTING  BRAILLE 


/  y  Jg'^^'^  ^^^^  summer,  Kamali  only  practiced  writing  braille  once  a 
\yjL  month  —  not  because  he  wasn't  interested.  His  school  of 
30  students  in  South  Africa  had  only  one  braille  writing  machine, 
and  Kamali  had  to  wait  his  turn.  "That's  like  having  one  pen  for  30 
children,"  says  Aubrey  Webson,  Coordinator  of  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean. 


LITERACY  WORLDWIDE 


.ny  child  who  does  not  have  access 
to  an  appropriate  education  is  tragic,  for 
such  children  do  not  develop  to  their 
potential.  Unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, many  become  dependent  upon 
their  families.  In  developing  countries, 
children  who  are  blind  face  particular 
obstacles.  If,  against  the  odds,  they  do 
receive  an  education,  the  schools  in  these 
countries  lack  critical  resources.  The 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  are 
addressing  this  problem  by  making  the 
Perkins  Brailler  —  the  typewriter-sized 
machine  that  enables  one  to  write  braille 
—  more  easily  available  to  schools  and 
individuals  who  have  the  greatest  needs 
and  the  most  limited  financial  means. 

The  Need 

Few  children  in  the  United  States  lose 
their  sight  as  Kamali  did 
from  drinking  contam- 
inated water  or  from 
inadequate  health 
care.  Even  fewer 
American  children 
suffer  from  a  vita- 
min A  deficiency 
that  causes 


blindness.  In  developing  countries  where 
food,  health  care  and  education  are  not 
equal  to  the  standards  of  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries,  the 
numbers  of  blind  children  and  adults  are 
staggering.  One  study  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  states  that  about  500,000 
children  become  blind  every  year.  Such 
numbers  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  most 
Americans,  for  we  live  in  a  country  that 
has  a  0.2%  rate  of  blindness,  and  the 
majority  of  those  people  loses  their  sight 
late  in  life.  Worldwide  the  situation  is 
different:  1.5%  of  India's  and  1.8%  of 
Uganda's  populations  are  blind,  as  is  4% 
of  Ethiopia's.  Parts  of  Ghana  report  a 
rate  of  blindness  over  6%. 

The  numbers  of  people  in  developing 
countries  who  are  blind  are  dramatic 
enough,  but  the  situation  for  the  blind 


Contaminaled  water, 
inadequate  health 
care  and  vitamin 
A  df^iciencies  in 
developing  countries 
leave  large  numbers 
of  children  blind. 


Shirley  Temple  Black, 
U.S.  Ambassador  lo 
the  Czech  Republic, 
loith  Kevin  Lessai-d, 
Director  of  Perkins, 
presents  a  Perkins 
Brailler  to  a  Czech 
school  for  the  blind. 


in  these  countries  is  even  worse.  Inade- 
quate education  leaves  the  majority  of  the 
blind  population  illiterate  and  dependent 
on  already  struggling  families. 

Braille  literacy  is  the  key  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. Braille  gives  people  who  are  blind 
the  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  is  their 
pad  and  pencil.  Literacy  leads  to  employ- 
ment, and  employment  to  independence. 
Over  70%  of  blind  people  who  do  not 
have  braille  skills  do  not  work.  In  contrast, 
85%  of  those  who  are  braille  literate  are 
employed.  Braille  brings  independence. 

Hope  for  the  Future 

Through  the  foresight  of  the  Conrad  N. 
Hilton  Foundation,  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  began  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  to  strengthen  schools  for  the 
multi-handicapped  blind  and  deafblind 


in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world.  Chil- 
dren from  Navajo  reservations  to  New 
England,  from  Rus.sia  to  South  Africa, 
from  Belize  to  India  now  receive  a  higher 
quality  education  through  expertise  that 
originated  on  Perkins  campus.  Building 
upon  the  success  of  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  and  working  with  Euclid  Herie, 
President  of  both  the  World  Blind  Union 
and  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Perkins  is  pleased  to  announce 
a  second  major  initiative:  Combating 
worldwide  braille  illiteracy.  Making  the 
Perkins  Brailler  more  easily  available  to 
schools  and  individuals  who  have  limited 
financial  means  is  the  core  of  that  initia- 
tive. Perkins  is  now  helping  thousands 
more  children  write  their  own  future. 

Beginning  in  Eastern  Europe 

Coordinating  projects  for  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia,  Dennis  Lolli  has  seen 
the  need  for  Perkins  Braillers.  Some 
schools  for  the  blind  had  low  quality 
braille  writing  machines.  Students  either 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  write  braille  — 
the  language  that  was  supposed  to  be 
their  key  to  independence  —  or,  as  was 
Kamali  in  South  Africa,  they  would  be 
patient  for  days  or  weeks  until  their  long- 
awaited  turns. 

In  that  pilot  program,  the  Hilton/ 
Perkins  Program  donated  limited  num- 
bers of  Perkins  Braillers  to  schools  for 


Trained  by  Perkins 
staff,  including  Leon 
Murphy  (below), 
xuorkers  at  WORTH 
Trust  in  India  have 
assembled  2,500 
Braillers. 


The  foresight  of  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Foundation  has 
enabled  the  Perkins  . 
School  for  the  Blind 
to  strengthen  schools 
around  the  loorld. 
To  combat  worldwide 
braille  illiteracy, 
the  Hilton /Perkins 
Program  has  made 
Perkins  Braillers 
more  easily  available 
in  many  African 
countries,  such  as 
Uganda,  Kenya  and 
Buiiiina  Faso. 


the  blind  in  the  Czech  Republic, 
Slovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Bulgaria. 
Schools  for  the  blind  in  three  Baltic 
countries  now  have  Perkins  Braillers, 
as  does  Belorussia  and  the  Ukraine. 

"The  Perkins  Brailler  increases  one's 
access  to  braille,"  adds  Lolli.  As  in  any 
language,  practice  builds  better  skills. 
Braillers  at  these  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  early  intervention  pro- 
grams, and  schools  for  the  deafblind  have 
sped  up  the  braille  learning  process.  A 
new  generation  of  blind  students  will  be 
entering  the  work  force  braille  literate, 
employable  and  independent. 

Expanding  to  Russia 

Vast  Russia  has  only  one  school  for  chil- 
dren who  are  deafblind.  Since  the  fall  of 
communism,  the  resources  at  the  Deaf- 


blind Children's  Home  in  Sergiev  Posad 
have  become  even  more  scarce.  The 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  has  developed 
a  close  relationship  with  the  school,  pro- 
viding materials  as  diverse  as  food  supple- 
ments and  hearing  aids.  Children  and 
teachers  at  the  school  are  delighted  that 
20  Perkins  Braillers  are  currently  en 
route  to  the  school.  In  this  country  where 
even  paper  is  scarce,  the  students  at  the 
Children's  Home  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  use  Perkins  Braillers, 
although  some  of  the  students  have 
learned  how  to  read  braille.  With  Perkins 
Braillers,  these  students  will  finally  have 
a  chance  to  write  for  themselves. 

Training  the  World 

Almost  entirely  made  of  metal,  the 
Perkins  Brailler  is  the  sturdiest  braille 


writing  machine  available.  Dust,  heavy 
humidity  or  the  heavy  use  of  scarce 
Braillers  in  developing  countries  does 
necessitate  cleaning  and  repair.  Since 
1965,  Howe  Press,  the  facility  on  Perkins 
campus  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
that  produces  the  Perkins  Brailler,  has 
been  training  people  to  keep  their 
Braillers  in  working  order.  Since  1959, 
when  Ruth  Chen  from  Taiwan  trained 
at  the  Howe  Press,  individuals  have  trav- 
eled from  around  the  world  to  Perkins 
for  Brailler  repair  training.  Through  the 
1970's  and  1980's,  Leon  Murphy,  Super- 
visor of  final  assembly  and  repair  at 
Howe  Press,  also  trained  people  who 
were  enrolled  the  Educational  Leader- 
ship Program  at  Perkins.  In  addition  to 
learning  about  Perkins  educational  pro- 
grams, the  students  would  bring  back  to 
their  countries  the  ability  to  keep  their 
schools'  Perkins  Braillers  in  use. 

To  ensure  the  longevity  of  Perkins 
Braillers  in  developing  countries,  Perkins 
began  training  outside  the  United  States. 
In  1988,  a  group  of  15  people  from  Asian 
countries  attended  one  program  in 
Malaysia,  and  16  people  from  Africa  were 
trained  in  Kenya.  Following  these  success- 
es, Howe  Press  ran  a  larger  training  in 
1992  in  Cairo;  the  32  participants  repre- 
sented every  school  for  the  blind  in 
Egypt.  Perkins  is  currently  arranging 
other  intensive  trainings. 

"Generally,  if  we  are  asked  to  run  a 


Brailler  repair  training  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, we  invite  people  from  schools  for  the 
blind  in  neighboring  countries  in  order 


Braille  literacy 
is  the  key  to  self- 
sufficiency  and 
increases  the 
potential/or 
employment. 


WORTH  Trust,  the 
agency  thai  works 
with  Pi'ikins  In 
produce  Braillcrs  in 
India,  also  runs  a 
school  for  children 
luhn  have  recovered 
from  polio  or  leprosy 


to  spread  the  knowledge  even  further," 
says  Supervisor  Leon  Murphy,  who  has 
also  worked  on  producing  repair  manuals 
in  Arabic,  Chinese  and  Spanish. 

1992  marked  the  first  partnership  to 
assemble  Braillers  in  other  countries. 
A  cooperative  effort  between  the  Howe 
Press  and  the  Royal  National  Institute 
of  the  Blind  (RNIB)  has  produced 
Perkins  Braillers  in  England. 

Workers  Who  Are  Handicapped 
Assemble  Perkins  Braillers  in  India 

The  economic  and  attitudinal  barriers 
and  the  sheer  numbers  of  over  1  million 
blind  children  in  India  create  an  enor- 
mous need  for  braille  literacy  and  Perkins 
Braillers  in  that  country.  In  Indian  soci- 
ety, people  who  are  handicapped  are 
often  shunned,  making  it  essential  for 
children  who  are  blind  to  develop  skills 
to  support  themselves.  Perkins  has  made 
a  particular  effort  to  help  blind  children 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

1996  was  the  beginning  of  a  Brailler 
assembly  partnership  with  Germany's 
Christoffel  Blindenmission  (CBM)  and 
WORTH  Trust,  a  charitable  organization 
in  India.  The  WOrkshop  for  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Training  of  the  Handicapped 
(WORTH)  Trust  runs  several  schools  for 
children  who  have  recovered  from  polio 
or  leprosy,  outreach  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  and  vocational  training 
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centers  for  people 
who  are  handi- 
capped. WORTH 
Trust  also  runs  facili- 
ties that  provide  jobs 
for  people  who  are  handi- 
capped and  that  produce, 
among  other  items,  carburetors, 
wheelchairs,  shock  absorbers  and  tractor 
trailers.  Proceeds  from  the  WORTH 
Trust  factories  support  its  educational 
programs. 

Two  groups  from  WORTH  Trust 
have  trained  at  Howe  Press  on  Perkins 
campus,  and  Peter  Avery  and  Dennis 
Levesque  from  Perkins  have  spent  several 
months  in  India  fine-tuning  the  assembly 
of  Perkins  Braillers.  WORTH  Trust  has 
assembled  over  2,500  Braillers.  All  of  the 
people  assembling  the  Brailler  (except 
for  one  person  who  has  no  handicap) 
are  graduates  of  either  WORTH  Trust's 
schools  or  vocational  programs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reduced  cost  of  assembly  in 
India,  financial  support  from  the  Conrad 
N.  Hilton  Foundation  enables  Perkins  to 
make  the  Brailler  available  to  blind  peo- 
ple in  India  at  a  lower  cost.  The  numbers 
of  schools  and  individuals  without 
Braillers  are  still  starding,  but  the  part- 
nership between  WORTH  Trust,  CBM, 
the  Hilton  Foundation  and  Perkins  Howe 
Press  is  making  a  difference  to  some  of 


South  Africa 

Nelson  Mandela's 
Deputy  President, 
Thabo  Mbeki,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  in 
January  1998  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  of  another 
Perkins  Brailler  assembly  facility  outside 
of  WatertovflQ.  Under  the  helm  of  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation,  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  established  a 
partnership  with  the  South  African 
National  Council  for  the  Blind  (SANCB) 
to  assemble  Perkins  Braillers  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa.  Long-time  Howe 
Press  staff,  Peter  Avery  and  Juan  Torres 
traveled  to  train  employees  and  organize 
the  South  African  facility.  The  South 
African  corporation,  Baygen  Manufactur- 
ing Company  that  also 
makes  wind-up  radios 
and  flashlights  (espe- 
cially helpful  in  Africa 
where  many  do  not 
have  access  to  elec- 
tricity) ,  houses  and 
operates  the  Brailler 
facility.  Baygen  is 


(Inset)  An  eastern 
European  student 
practices  braille. 
Students  in  the  Czech 
Republic,  Slovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland 
and  Bulgaria  can 
noio  improve  their 
braille  skills  with 
Perkins  Braillers. 


Mrs.  Barbara  Bush 
presented  a  Perkins 
Brailler  on  behalf  of 
Perkins  to  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  Poland. 
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majority-owned  by 
six  organizations 
for  people  with 
handicaps.  In  this 
first  year,  over 
1,000  Braillers 
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Thabo  Mbeki, 
DejnUy  President 
of  South  Africa  (far 
left),  xuas  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the 
dedication  ceremony 
of  Perkins  Braillers 
in  South  Africa, 
where  he  met  Kevin 
Lessard,  Director 
of  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind, 
C.  Richard  Carlson, 
President  of  the 
Perkins  Board  of 
Tmstees  and  Aubrey 
Webson,  Coordi- 
nator of  Hilton/ 
Perkins  Programs 
in  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean. 


have  been 
produced  for 
subsidized 
distribution 
in  Africa. 

Children  from  South  Africa,  Uganda, 
Kenya  and  Burkina  Faso  are  already  writ- 
ing on  their  first  Perkins  Braillers. 

The  reception  of  the  new  Perkins 
Brailler  facility  in  South  Africa  has  been 
stunning.  Television  throughout  south- 
ern African  countries  covered  Thabo 
Mbeki's  speech  at  the  dedication  ceremo- 
ny and  his  tour  of  the  plant.  Letters  from 
many  corners  of  Africa  have  lauded  the 
increased  availability  of  affordable 
Perkins  Braillers. 

David  Geyer,  a  man  who 
is  deafblind  and  bought 
his  Perkins  Brailler 
in  1960,  writes,  "I 
have  done  a 
tremendous 
amount  of 
work  on 


my  machine.  I  have  written  hundreds  of 
letters  and  completed  my  studies...  My 
Brailler  has  never  given  me  any  trouble 
and  has  never  had  to  be  serviced.  I  think 
it  is  better  than  a  computer.  My  experi- 
ence with  a  Perkins  Brailler  demon- 
strates how  long  a  Brailler  can  last." 

The  South  African  National  Council 
for  the  Blind  has  published  in  their 
magazine  letters  from  Tanzania,  Namib- 
ia, Mauritius  and  the  United  Nations 
expressing  gratitude  that  Perkins 
Braillers  are  now  being  produced  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  "...This  agreement  is 
a  great  victory  for  the  blind  community," 
writes  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Eritrean  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 


Peter  Avery,  pictured  at  left 
with  children  at  one  of 
WORTH  Trust's  schools  for 
the  handicapped,  trained  adults 
in  India  and  South  Africa  to 
assemble  Perkins  Braillers. 


The  Future  of  Blind  Literacy 

The  Perkins  Brailler  has  improved  the 
education  and  brightened  the  future  of 
Kamali  in  South  Africa  and  thousands  of 
similar  children.  Millions  more  children 
in  developing  countries  who  are  blind, 
however,  do  not  share  Kamali's  optimism 
for  the  future. 

"Without  education  and  skills,"  says 
Aubrey  Webson  of  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program,  "most  children  who  are  blind 
are  relegated  to  the  home.  They  live,  as 
they  say  in  the  Caribbean,  as  'shut-ins.'" 

Two  schools  for  the  blind  in  Uganda 
serve  an  impressive  500  students.  But  the 
estimated  population  of  children  in  Ugan- 
da who  are  blind  is  about  30,000.  Most 
children  receive  no  education  and  remain 
illiterate.  The  situation  in  too  many  devel- 
oping countries  is  similar,  and  the  number 
of  "shut-ins"  is  more  than  anyone  would 
like  to  think  about.  Looking  toward  the 
future  and  aware  of  the  need  for  greater 
international  effort,  Perkins  is  examining 
partnerships  for  Brailler  assembly  and 
repair  in  other  countries.  First  steps  have 
been  made  in  Brazil  and  China. 

"As  we  become  more  aware  of  the 
needs  of  blind  children  around  the 
world,  we  must  expand  our  efforts  to 
provide  blind  children  with  the  necessary 
equipment  and  skills  to  become  fully 
integrated  into  their  local  communities," 
says  Perkins  Director  Kevin  Lessard. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  is 


committed  to  addressing  worldwide 
braille  literacy.  Partnerships  such  as  Ger- 
many's Christoffel  Blindenmission  and 
WORTH  Trust  in  India,  and  the  World 
Blind  Union  and  SANCB  in  South  Africa 
are  making  a  difference.  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  is  especially  grateful  to  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  for  its  wis- 
dom and  support  of  braille  literacy.  We 
hope  that  all  friends  of  Perkins  and  more 
of  the  international  community  will  join 
the  effort  to  help  some  of  the  world's 
most  neglected  children  become  self- 
sufficient  and  earn  their  rightful  dignity.  O^;" 


Perkins  is  examining 
partnerships  for 
Brailler  assembly 
in  Brazil  and  China 
to  make  braillers 
more  mdely  available 
in  Latin  America 
and  Asia. 
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Perkins  in  the  Media 


(""^TJ  rthur,  the  popular  WGBH  cartoon  show  about  a  young  aardvark, 
K^ L  filmed  a  live-action  segment  of  Perkins  Lower  School  students 

baking  cookies.  WGBH  showed  the  segment  between  two  Arthur 
cartoons  in  April.  (It  also  shows  on  Friday,  June  26th  —  check 
local  listings.)  The  Boston  Globe  added  to  the  excitement  by 
photographing  the  event. 

Our  local  newspaper,  The  Watertown  Tab,  published  an  article  on  the 

history  of  Perkins  and  another  on  our  playground,  one  of  the  few  in  the 

Boston  area  that  is  accessible  to  children  who  are  multi-handicapped. 

Amalia  Barreda  of  Boston's  Channel  5  interviewed  and  filmed  Secondary 
Program  student  Kyung  Choi  for  a  special  report  entitled  "A+  Student." 
Amalia  and  television  viewers  were  taken  with  Kyung's  story  of  losing  her 
sight  in  Korea  at  age  12,  coming  to  the  United  States  for  unsuccessful 
svirgery,  entering  Perkins  with  little  English  and,  after  just  two  years, 
becoming  a  fluent,  poised,  college-bound  young  woman. 
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The  Boston  Globe  highlighted  the  Perkins  Handbell  Chorus  during  the  holiday 
season.  Two  photographs  and  an  article  described  the  hard  work,  cooperation  and 
beauty  of  the  chorus,  which,  in  the  words  of  Secondary  Program  student  Holly  Lynch, 
sounded  "like  a  music  box."  C^ 


Reflections 


Perkins  people  and  happenings 
ON  and  off  campus 


Brothers  and  Sisters 

Once  a  week,  infants  and  toddlers  come  with 
tlieir  parents  to  the  Perkins  campus.  Parents 
work  with  teachers  to  learn  how  best  to 
help  their  child's  development,  with  social 
workers  to  discuss  broader  issues  of  raising 
a  child  with  a  visual  handicap,  and  with 
outside  speakers  for  additional  expertise. 
Three  different  groups  meet:  one  for 
children  who  are  totally  blind,  another  for 
those  with  low  vision,  and  a  third  for  those 
with  additional  handicaps.  Recently,  sisters 
and  brothers  of  children  in  the  low  vision 
group  joined  their  families  at  Perkins,  giving 
the  youngest  children  a  chance  to  show  off 
their  school. 


Victor's  Village  Country  Kitchen 

It  does  not  take  a  village  to  make  this 
new  restaurant  (formerly  the  Beacon 
Luncheonette)  more  accessible  to  people 
with  low  vision.  It  takes  John  Meere,  a  high- 
school  aged  student  in  the  Secondary 
Program.  For  his  braille  class,  John  created 
a  braille  menu  for  the  Village  Countn' 
Kitchen.  Whether  ordering  eggs  benedict, 
cheeseburgers  or  milkshakes,  Perkins 
students,  staff  and  members  of  the 
community  who  read  braille  appreciate 
John's  contribution. 
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Love  Is  in  the  Air 

The  Cambridge  Art  Association 
sponsored  'The  Art  of  Love: 
Art  by  Specially  Challenged 
Students"  from  10  Boston-area 
schools.  Perkins  Lower  School 
students  were  proud  to  display  some 
of  their  poetry.  As  The  Boston  Globe 
reported,  "There  is  no  sadness 
portrayed  in  this  exhibit."  From  the 
paintings  and  masks  to  the  poetry  of  Perkins 
students,  the  exhibit  was  a  celebration  of  the 
heart  and  of  what  a  person  can  do. 


Friendship, 

by  Jason  Campbell 

Friendship  is. . . 

Someone  reading  a  book  to  me 

Listening  to  a  tape  with  a  buddy 

Sharing  a  gam.e  of  Sega 

Someone  to  share  pizza  with 

Talking  to  someone  about  my  football  team. 


In  the  Steps  and  Spirit 
of  Anne  Sullivan 

The  world  knows  about  the  famous  teacher 

who  helped  Helen  Keller  live  up  to  her 

potential.  In  the  name  of  Anne  Sullivan, 

Perkins  honors  two  campus  teachers  for  their 

contributions  to 

children  who  are 

deafblind.  Carol 

Crook  and  Mary 

McDonagh  both 

received  Anne 

Sullivan  medals. 

The  teachers  have 

helped  children 

in  the  Deafblind 

Program  for  about 

30  years.  As  Director 

Kevin  Lessard  said 

at  the  presentation, 

"They  have  given 

people  belief  in 

themselves  and  hope 

for  the  future.  And  there  is  no  greater  gift." 

Thank  you,  Carol  and  Mary,  for  your  years  of 

enthusiasm,  caring  and  commitment. 


Wings  of  a  Dove 

One  of  America's  most  famous  pilots, 
Amelia  Earhart,  drove  (by  car)  a  young 
Syrian  boy  to  Perkins  for  lessons  after  a 
kerosene  heater  exploded  and  blinded  him. 
Amazed  by  the  students  and  teachers  at 
Perkins,  she  became  a  volunteer  tutor, 
reading  to  students  and  assisting  the 
director  of  dramatics.  In  Amelia  Earhart's 
words,  "It  takes  so  litde  to  make  people 
forget  their  handicaps  and  troubles.  I  can't 
teach  braille,  but  I  can  make  them  laugh, 
and  I  know  that's  important,  too." 


Thank  You  Lions 

The  friendship  between  Lions  Clubs  and 
Perkins  is  old  and  strong.  Over  the  years, 
Lower  School  and  Deafblind  Programs 
students  have  enjoyed  being  guests  at  the 
Lions  Club  summer  carnival  in  Lexington. 
Recently  the  President  of  the  Newton  Lions 
Club  presented  a  student  in  the  Deafblind 
Program  with  new  eyeglasses,  and  the 
Stoughton  Lions  Club  purchased  a  braille 
writing  machine  for  a  blind  child.  Holliston 
and  Framingham  Lions  Clubs  have  recently 
donated  the  proceeds  of  a  golf  tournament 
to  the  school.  Perkins  was  also  honored  that 
the  district  Lions  Club  Governor  visited 
campus  this  winter.  Students  and  staff  are 
grateful  for  such  a  friendship. 


Parents  and  Hilton/Perkins 

The  Nadonal  Association  for  Parents  of 
the  Visually  Impaired  (NAPVI)  recendy 
celebrated  five  years  of  partnership  with  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program.  The  financial  and 
professional  assistance  from  Hilton/Perkins 
provides  NAPVI  with  a  national  head- 
quarters, needed  funds  and  expertise. 


The  partnership  also  assists  local  chapters. 
Throughout  the  country  on  a  daily  basis, 
parents  and  children  benefit  from  the 
friendship  between  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  and  NAPVI.  At  the  anniversary 
party,  everyone  benefited  from  the  cake. 
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Everyone's  Hallo>veen 

Bobbing  for  apples,  parading  in  costumes, 
unwrapping  candy...  Perkins  students 
celebrated  Halloween  all  over  campus. 
Preschool,  Lower  School,  Deafblind  and 
the  Secondary  Programs  threw  parties. 
Students  trick-or-treated  among  the 
residential  cottages.  For  a  day,  rock 
musicians,  clowns,  life-size  M&M's, 
kung-fu  fighters,  snow  princesses,  jesters, 
private-eyes.  Batmen,  angels,  spiders 
and  piglets  ruled  campus. 


A  DOUBLE   GIFT 


ELEN  AND  MaSON  FeRNALD  want  to  help  the  children  at  Perkins 
School  far  the  Blind.  They  also  want  to  maintain  their  own  stability  and  the 
financial  security  of  their  family.  TheFernalds  decided  to  link  these  desires  and 
established  a  Charitable  Gift  Annuity  with  Perkins  that  provides  them  with  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  for  their  lifetimes. 

"We  xoanted  a  financial  vehicle  that  would  help  support  the  excellent  work  of 
the  school  while  giving  us  annuity  income  during  our  retirement  years,  "  said 
Helen  Fernald. 


Many  people  such  as  the  Fernalds  have  established  Gift  Annuities  in  order  to 
help  both  Pei'kins  and  themselves.  Harold  Grasse,  another  friend  of  the  school, 
reported,  "My  Charitable  Gift  Annuity  with  Perkins  does  two  things.  It  lets  me 
make  a  gift  of  money  to  Perkins  and  then  puts  that  money  to  ivorkfor  me.  " 


Establishing  Charitable  Gift  Annuities  gives  donors  such  as  the  Fernalds  and 
Mr.  Grasse  the  satisfaction  of  making  significant  contributions  today  while 
insuring  stable,  dependable  ijicome  at  a  rate  that  is  fixed  for  life.  In  addition, 
donors  who  establish  Charitable  Gift  Annuities  can  take  an  immediate  tax 
deduction.  If  appreciated  property  is  used  to  fund  the  annuity,  capital  gains 


taxes  can  be  reduced.  Rates  of  return  are  determined  by  a 
donor's  age  at  the  time  of  the  gift  and  are  often  higher  than 
current  money  market  or  certificate  of  deposit  rates. 

In  the  words  of  Harold  Grasse,  "The  more  I  give,  the  more 
I  get.  Jack  Benny  would  have  loved  it.  " 


For  more  information  about 
Charitable  Gift  Annuities  that 
benefit  you  and  the  students  at 
Perkins,  please  contact: 

Jennifer  Jordan 
Planned  Giving  Officer 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
1*75  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
(617)  972-7336 


In  Gratitude 


Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  gratefully 
acknowledges  recent 
donations  in  memor)'  of: 

Melvin  Adelson 
Richard  H.  Allen 
Pearl  Andelman 
Gilda  Annechiarico 
Anna  Antetomaso 
Helen  Arel 
Claire  Arena 
Gail  Audesse 
Mary  Theresa  Barboni 


Laxvrence  Benzie 
Alma  Bemier 
Rosalind  Bernstein 
Beverly  Blake 
Mildred  and  Rhonda 

Bomstein 
Charles  E.  Boyle 
Linwood  L.  Bradbury 
Dr.  Francis  W.  Brill 
Thomas  and  Julia  Burchill 
Margaret  Carbon 
Geri.7v.de  M.  Carney 
Vito  Cascio 
Michael  Caso 


Alice  Rita  Chase 
William  Chew 
James  H.  Chisholm 
Helen  A.  Cowan 
Albonea  Cristofori 
Marie  D  Auteuil  Bussell 
Josephine  De  Falco 
Melvin  Downing 
Deborah  Eldridge 
Josephine  Ferroli 
John  Fletcher 
Patricia  M.  Folan 
Jacob  Fulton 
Mary  C.  Gardner 


Helen  Gately 
Joseph  Gilligan 
Leonard  Gorlick 
Henry  Grenon 
Edward  M.  Haibon,  Sr. 
Russell  Halliday 
Mary  N.  Hanna 
Joseph  T.  Hardy 
Philip  A.  Harvey 
Ruth  Harvey 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Keenan 
Desmond  Kelly 
Grace  Kelly 
Mr  Kelt 


Bessie  Kohn 
Joseph  W.  Kozlowski 
Sally  K.  Kroll 
Al  Lafferano  ■ 
Raymond  O.  Leadbetter 
Jan  B.  Levitsky 
Harold  Lewis 
Rachel  Lewis 
Evelyn  Markowitz 
Joseph  E.  McNaught 
Carolyn  Messina 
MarjorieJ.  Miller 
Rebecca  Miller 
Lillian  Mulvey 


The  Perkins  Endowment 

f  /)  erkins  School  for  the  Blind  provides  an  opportunity 
^^      for  generous  and  caring  individuals  to  help  the  multi- 
handicapped  children  and  adults  who  benefit  from  our 
programs  and  services.  The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins 
friends  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to  sustain  the 
excellent  quality  of  services  that  has  been  the  Perkins 
hallmark  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years. 

While  a  few  foundations  and  government  grants  enable 
Perkins  to  initiate  new  programs,  the  consistent  support 
of  donors  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  our  acade- 
mic, residential,  and  home-based  programs  for  the  many 
students  and  clients  in  our  care. 

If  you  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a 
personal  bequest,  the  following  form  may  be  used: 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

the  sum  of dollars  ($ ),  the  same 

to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
corporation  as  follows: 

H.  Oilman  Nichols 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  MA  02105T 647 


Raymond  Newton 
Mary  O'Donnell 
Josephine  Palumbo 
Henry  Patten 
Eugene  Pelktier 
Clarence  Peterson 
James  F.  Pinette,Jr. 
Olive  W.  Putnam 
Adelaide  Melendy  Putney 
MaryE.  Quinn 
Anna  Rogers-Indrisano 
Leonard  Romanich 
PaulH.  Santman 
Anthony  J.  Saunders 


Elizabeth  Schwartz 

Marion  Seymour 

W.  Shapiro 

Mrs.  Francis  Smith 

Hurley  and  Helen  Streeter 

Virginia  Tsotsi 

Daniel  Tucker 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Waite 

John  Ward 

Frances  Weintraub 

Calista  West 

Mrs.  Pervis  Williams 

George  D.  Wood 

Lucy  Mirabito  Zacame 


Peter  Procamk,  Danny 
Bird  and  Heather 
Smith  from  the 
Deafblind  Progixmi 
admire  a  photo  album 
of  their  school  trip  to 


Phoiography:  Carot  BenoU, 
Kimherly  EniiicJi,  Jennifer 
Jordan,  Frank  O'Brien/ 
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Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Perkins  School  for  the 
BUnd  was  incorporated 
March  2,  1829.  The  school  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Departments  of  Education  and  Mental 
Retardation  and  by  the  Commonwealth's 
Office  for  Children. 


The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits 
students  of  any  race,  color,  creed,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded 
or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the 
administration  of  its  educational  pohcies, 
scholarship,  and  athletic  and  other  school- 
administrated  programs. 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172 


tel:  (617)  924-3434 

fax:  (617)  926-2027 

www.perkins.pvt.kl2.ma.us 

Editors:  Robert  Guthrie 
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Message  from  the  Director 


Join  us 

this  month 

as  we  honor 

the  hundreds 

of  volunteers  who 

willingly  and 

graciously  give 

their  time 

to  perkins. 


Cover:  Volunteer  Carla 
Lynton  with  Deafblind 
Program  student.  Derrick 
MacDonald. 


auring  the  past  few  years,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  how, 
in  the  information  age,  our  daily  lives  and  our  professional  and 
personal  responsibilities  leave  us  with  little  time  to  attend  to  other 
important  matters. 

Stories  about  the  stress  imposed  on  so  many  Americans  appear  often 
on  radio  and  television  shows,  in  publications  and  research  studies. 

If  this  particular  dynamic  in  American  society  is  so  pervasive,  how 
extraordinary  it  is  that  we  salute  in  this  issue  of  The  Lantern  hundreds 
of  volunteers  who  willingly  and  graciously  give  their  time  to  the 
students,  clients,  patrons  and  elders  served  on  the  Perkins  campus 
and  in  many  different  communities. 

To  volunteer  at  Perkins  is  a  tremendous  commitment,  a  sharing  of 
skill  and  talent  and  a  willingness  to  provide  service  and  care  to  so 
many  people. 

Perhaps  volunteers  teach  us  that  the  precious  commodity  of  time  is 
something  that  can  be  well-managed  when  we  put  our  minds  to  it  and 
when  we  establish  and  follow  through  on  the  important  priority  of 
helping  others. 

A  special  thanks  to  so  many  special  people. 


Kevin  J.  Lessard,  Director 
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y  man  reads  tivo  hours  a  week  to  nignschool-age  students. 
Another  builds  a  loft  for  a  classroom  ofdeafblind  students. 
A  couple  of  retired  women  and  several  graduate  school  students  play 
with  multi-handicapped  infants  and  toddlers.  A  squadron  of  old 
friends  fills  the  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library  to  help  process 
orders.  Volunteering  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  has  many  faces, 
and  each  volunteer  helps  Perkins  make  a  difference. 

An  impressive  1 80  generous  people  regularly  donate  their  time  to 
Perkins.  From  the  youngest  children  in  the  Infant/Toddler  Program 
to  adults  in  Perkins  Community  Living  Services  or  people  in  our 
program  for  elders,  hundreds  of  people  benefit  from  the  care  and 
attention  of  Perkins  volunteers. 
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Matt  Barrett,  a  student  from  Boston  College  High  School 
and  full-time  volunteer  at  the  summer  Preschool  and 
Lower  School  Programs  (pictured  luith  Andreiv  Schneider), 
says  "volunteeting  at  Perkins  has  helped  me  get  an 
appreciation  of  what's  important  in  life. " 


"Our  volunteers  bring  so  much  to  our 
school,"  says  Perkins  Director,  Kevin 
Lessard.  "We  are  very  grateful  that  such 
generous  and  talented  people  are  part  of 
the  Perkins  family.  Without  them,  we 
could  not  provide  the  range  of  quality 
services  to  as  many  people  as  we  do." 

Roots  of  Volunteering  at  Perkins 

Mike  Cataruzolo,  Coordinator  of 
Volunteer  Services,  remembers  when  he 
began  working  at  Perkins  over  35  years 
ago  as  a  program  aide.  In  the  1960's, 
volunteers  consisted  mosdy  of  people 
reading  to  students  during  study  hall  or 
occasionally  helping  on  field  trips.  Rather 
than  "volunteering"  as  we  know  it,  outside 
groups,  such  as  students  from  the  Dana 
Hall  or  Belmont  Hill  Schools,  would  join 
Perkins  students  (chaperoned,  of  course) 
at  formal  dances  or  roller  skating  parties. 

Earlier  than  that,  the  third  director 
of  Perkins,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who 
in  1913  moved  the  school  from  South 
Boston  to  our  40  acre  campus  by  the 
Charles  River,  talked  about  local 
volunteers  who  came  to  Perkins  to  help 
students  with  domestic  skills. 

Amelia  Earhart,  as  The  Lantern 
reported  in  the  last  issue,  also  volunteered 
at  Perkins  after  a  kerosene  heater 
exploded  and  blinded  a  young  boy  she 
knew.  "It  takes  so  little,"  she  said,  "to  make 
people  forget  their  handicaps  and 
troubles.  1  can't  teach  braille,  but  I  can 
make  them  laugh,  and  I  know  that's 
important,  too." 

"Volunteers  have  always  been  a 
part  of  Perkins,"  says  Mike  Cataruzolo. 


Over  the  past  two  years, 

Melinda  Beiberian  has 

enjoyed  shopping,  eating 

ice  cream  and  talking  once 

a  loeek  with  Samanlha 

Kincaid,  a  high  school 

aged  Secondary  student. 


"The  difference  is  now  thai  there  are 
many  more,  helping  out  in  many 
different  ways." 

Infant/Toddler  Program 

Once  a  week,  infants  and  toddlers  come 
with  their  parents  to  Perkins  campus. 
Specially  trained  volimteers  join  the 
parents,  professionals  and  children  for 
morning  "circle  time"  where  everyone 
works  together  to  share  how  best  to 
encourage  the  development  of  blind, 
visually  handicapped  or  multi- 
handicapped  children. 

Volunteers  lead  the  second  half  of 
the  morning  acdvities  after  parents  leave 
to  talk  with  teachers.  This  valuable  time 
also  enables  parents  to  find  support 
from  one  another,  to  discuss  with  social 
workers  the  broader  issues  of  raising  a 
child  with  a  visual  handicap  or  to  meet 
with  outside  speakers  who  offer  additional 
expertise.  Without  volunteers,  parents 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  gain 
and  exchange  information. 

Volunteers  in  the  Infant/Toddler 
Program  make  a  commitment  for  at  least 
one  school  year.  Most  of  the  current 
group  has  volunteered  for  three  to  five 
years  or  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  Trained  before  they  begin  work- 
ing in  the  classroom,  these  volunteers 
quickly  become  skilled  at  instructing 
children  with  visual  handicaps. 
Knowledge,  consistency  and  a  rapport 
with  the  children  are  essential.  The  bonds 
become  strong,  and  the  volunteers' 
longevity  is  no  surprise  and  a  major 
strength  to  the  program. 

"Without  our  volunteers  it  would 
be  difficult  to  run  the  school  day," 
says  Supervisor  Tom  Miller  about  the 
Infant/Toddler  Program  that  also  consists 
of  home  visits.  The  faces  of  the  parents, 


children  and  volunteers  —  and,  most 
significandy,  the  progress  of  the  children 
—  make  one  grateful  that  there  is  such 
a  school  day,  and  that  there  are  such 
volunteers. 

Preschool  Program 

Unable  to  see  the  world  around  them, 
blind  or  severely  visually  handicapped 
children  need  encouragement  to  explore 
and  learn  what  sighted  children  can  see 
and  ask  questions  about.  They  need  more 
detailed  explanations  of  that  world,  of 
what  they  are  touching  or  hearing. 
Preschool  meets  every  day  of  the  week, 
and  volunteers  allow  these  three-  to 
five-year  olds  to  have  more  complete 
educational  experiences,  for,  by  guiding 
children  through  activities,  volunteers 
bring  the  world  more  completely  to 
the  children. 

Adults,  graduate  school  students 
specializing  in  education  or 
childhood  development,  and 
high  school  students  interested  in 
community  service  come  to  Perkins 
Preschool  to  help  children  on  a  daily 
basis,  on  field  trips,  or  during  weekly 
swimming  lessons  in  the  Perkins  pool. 
Even  during  lunch  and  music  classes, 
volunteers  occupy  the  tiny  chairs  beside 
students.  The  chairs  may  be  small,  but 
the  volunteers'  contributions  are  large. 

Lotuer  School  Program 

The  elementary  school  aged  children 
in  Perkins  Lower  School  Program  are 
especially  fortunate  to  have  volunteer 
Dorothy  Ingersoll  read  in  one  of  the 
residential  cottages  every  week.  A  Perkins 
graduate  herself  and  a  retired  Perkins 
employee,  Dorothy  has  read  stories  to 
groups  of  eager  Lower  School  students 
for  almost  30  years. 


Volunteers  are  the  core 
of  the  Assistive  Device 
Workshop  that  provides 
adapted  furniture,  learning 
centers  and  toys  to  Perkins 
students  with  severe 
physical  handicaps.  The 
late  Bill  Henderson  (above) 
shows  his  luork  to  Lower 
School  student  Heather 
Newell.  Deafblind  Program 
student  Neia  McGinn  (left) 
plays  with  her  neiu 
communication  center. 


For  two  years,  we've 
been  friends.  That's 
what  it's  all  about. 

Volunteer  Melinda  Berberian  on  her 

friendship  with  Secondary  Program 

student  Samantha  Kincaid 
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Deafb  ind  Program 
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Volunteer  extraordinaire, 
Carta  Lynton,  gives  40 
hours  a  week  to  children 
in  the  Deajblind  Program, 
including  IS^ear  old 
Derek  MacDonald. 


There  are 

so  many  rewards 

to  volunteering 

at  Perkins  -  inner 

growth,  a  deeper 

awareness  of  difference, 

a  greater  respect 

for  others. . . 

Mike  Cataruzolo, 
Coordinator  of  Volunteer  Services 
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"Dotty  is  great  on  many  different 
levels,"  says  Lower  School  house  parent 
Kevin  Hartigan.  "The  younger  children 
love  her  stories  —  who  doesn't  love 
having  a  story  read  aloud?  And  she's  a 
role  model  to  the  older  students.  It's 
great  for  them  to  know  that  Dotty  is 
reading  the  story  in  braille,  that  she's  a 
person  who  is  blind,  who  is  independent 
and  who  has  so  much  to  offer." 

Lower  School  students  are  also 
fortunate  to  have  the  other  volunteers 
who  become  a  part  of  their  lives  —  the 
additional  program  aides,  gym  helpers 
and  those  who  help  with  camp-style  sing- 
alongs.  As  everywhere  on  campus, 
volunteers  provide  warmth,  friendship 
and  different  kinds  of  expertise.  From 


afternoon  story  time  to  weekends  when 
"Big  Sisters"  or  "Big  Brothers"  walk  with 
residential  students  to  a  local  ice  cream 
shop,  volunteers  reach  all  Lower  School 
students. 

Secondary  Program 

Many  who  volunteer  with  our  high 
school  aged  Secondary  Program  students 
are  readers  helping  with  school  work. 
Most  academic  materials  at  Perkins  are 
available  in  braille,  in  talking  books,  on 
discs  compatible  with  talking  computers, 
or  in  print  that  can  be  scanned  into  a 
computer...  yet  a  student  can  often  get 
the  information  more  quickly  through  a 
person  reading  aloud,  and  our  students 
who  take  classes  at  Watertown  High 
School  often  have  homework  in  texts 
that  have  not  been  translated  into  braille. 
Today's  readers  do  notjust  present 
information.  In  this  age  where  analytical 
thinking  has  replaced  rote  memorization, 
our  volunteers  have  become  tutors, 
helping  students  assimilate  Vtist  amounts 
of  information. 

Perkins  students  from  the  past  would 
recognize  a  new  centralized  study  hall  for 
Secondary  Program  students.  The  room 
may  be  different  from  study  hall  of  the 
1960's  (which  now  houses  the  school 
library) ,  but  the  function  is  the  same,  and 
volunteers,  again,  are  on  the  front-line 
helping  students  with  their  homework. 

Not  all  volunteers  read  with  students. 
"We  do  not  do  homework.  We  have  fun!" 
insists  Samantha  Kincaid  about  her 
volunteer.  As  are  many  volunteers  in  the 
Secondary  Program,  Melinda  Berberian 
is  a  mentor.  She  and  Samantha  jog 
together,  shop  and  talk.  Their  low-key 
nights  involve  food.  "For  two  years,  we've 
been  friends,"  adds  Melinda.  "That's  what 
it's  all  about." 


Volunteers  in  the 
ifant/Toddler  Program, 
such  as  Estella  Frizzell 
(right)  with  Kyle  Marin, 
mmit  to  at  least  one  full 
school  year  and  provide 
nofessional  level  services 
during  the  weekly  school 
lay  program  for  children 
and  their  parents. 


Deaf  blind  Program 

Not  everyone  can  spare  40  hours  a  week 
for  volunteering,  but  the  Perkins 
Deafblind  Program  is  grateful  that 
volunteer  extraordinaire,  Carla  Lynton, 
can.  Working  the  same  hours  as  a  full- 
time  employee,  Carla  volunteers  for  an 
entire  school  year  in  classrooms  of 
deafblind  students. 

"She's  remarkable,"  says  Barbara 
Mason,  Deafblind  Program  Supendsor. 
"The  children  love  her.  The  staff  love 
her.  She  has  great  insight  and  a  strong 
connection  with  the  students.  Carla  is 
wonderful.  I  don't  know  what  we  would 
do  without  her." 

For  over  30  years,  Carla  has  been 
donating  her  time,  knowledge  and 
compassion  to  students  who  are  deafblind 
and  multi-handicapped.  Carla  teaches, 


cares  for  children,  and  even  hosts  at  her 
house  an  annual  potluck  dinner  for  staff. 
"When  Carla  walks  through  the  door," 
continues  Barbara  Mason,  "it's  as  if  the 
sunshine  has  arrived." 

Community  Living  Services 

In  Watertown  and  nearby  communities, 
adults  who  have  disabilities  receive 
services  from  our  Community  Living 
Semces  staff.  Volunteers  provide 
extra  support  to  adults  who  are  blind, 
visually  handicapped,  deafblind  or 
multi-handicapped  and  who  live  alone 
in  apartments  or  in  assisted  living 
group  homes. 

Bob  Laske  makes  dinner  once  a  week 
with  Frank  DeSantos  at  Frank's  Water- 
town  apartment.  "If  you  hold  the  package 
like  this,  you  can  feel  for  the  tab  to  pull," 
he  explains  to  Frank  one  night  while 


making  ham  sandwiches  and  salad.  Bob  is 
a  companion  and  a  guide.  They  also  share 
an  interest  in  electronics,  often  working 
together  to  repair  or  fine  tune  Frank's 
radios  or  stereo  equipment. 

Other  volunteers  help  some 
deafblind  adults  travel  around  town  or 
out  of  the  city.  One  man  donates  his  time 
to  read  mail  to  one  of  our  Community 
Living  Services  staff  members  who  is 
blind.  An  Asian  student  group  from 
Boston  University  sends  at  least  one 
reader  a  week  to  the  Green  Street 
apartments,  a  Perkins  assisted  living 
residence  for  adults. 

Outreach  Services 

With  more  than  70%  of  all  legally  blind 
Massachusetts  residents  over  the  age 
of  65,  Rehabilitation  Specialists  from 
Perkins,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ida 
Ballou  Littlefield  Trust,  help  older  people 
adapt  to  their  vision  loss.  Volunteers,  too, 
are  invaluable  members  of  that  team. 
They  help  in  the  community  by  driving 
someone  to  the  store  to  do  grocery 
shopping,  for  instance.  Volunteers  also 
join  elders  at  home,  drinking  tea  together 
and  reading  the  mail. 

First  to  12th  graders  in  public  schools 
come  to  Perkins  through  our  Outreach 
Services  on  weekends  and  for  summer 
programs  to  connect  with  peers  who 
share  the  experience  of  having  a  vision 
loss.  Volunteers  organize  seminars, 
supervise  activities  and  even  become 
role  models.  Last  summer,  one  young 
volunteer  taught  an  eager  group  the  basic 
—  and  the  finer  —  points  of  chess. 

Assistive  Devices  Workshop 

Perkins  strives  for  children  to  grow  to 
their  fullest  potential.  Sometimes  a  special 
inset  that  enables  a  student  better  to  fit  in 


Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library 
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The  123  volunteers  enable 
the  BTBL  to  reach  out  to 
over  1 6, 000  patrons  every 
year.  John  Deming  (top) 
has  recorded  talking  books 
in  Perkins  Clive  W.  Lacy 
studio  for  the  last  seven 
years;  Christina  Antoine 
(middle)  helps  with 
general  office  work  twice 
a  week;  and  Perkins 
graduate,  ValDuclos 
(right),  inspects  returned 
talking  book  tapes. 


Outreach  Services 
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Jack  Morrison  shops  most  weeks 
with  Sona  Andresian,  who  became 
legally  blind  late  in  life  and  receives 
assistance  from  the  Elder  Seruices 
component  of  Outreach  Seruices. 
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a  chair,  or  a  system  of  large  durable  cards 
marked  with  pictures  of  daily  activities 
that  a  non-verbal  student  can  point  to,  or 
a  facsimile  staircase  to  practice  walking  in 
the  safety  of  a  classroom  are  essential 
tools  for  reaching  that  potential.  The 
Assistive  Device  Workshop  makes  such 
adaptive  furniture  and  learning  centers. 

Volunteers  painting,  cutting, 
hammering  and  brainstorming  are 
the  core  of  the  workshop.  These  retired 
professionals  help  teachers  and  students 
come  up  with  solutions  to  a  specific 
problem  and  design  and  construct 
the  solution. 

"Volunteers  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  what  happens  here,"  says  Assistive 
Device  Workshop  Coordinator,  Molly 
Campbell.  "Without  them,  the 
philosophy  of  getting  things  produced 
economically  would  not  work." 

Braille  and  Talking  Book  Library 

The  list  of  volunteers  in  the  Braille  and 
Talking  Book  Library  (BTBL)  sounds  like 
an  extended  version  of  the  carol,  "The 
12  Days  of  Christmas."  On  any  month  in 
the  Library,  there  are  many  volunteers: 
70  talking  machine  repairers,  22 
recorders/monitors  in  the  talking  book 
recording  studio,  20  talking  book 
inspectors,  seven  office  clerks,  two 
recorded  magazine  duplicators,  one  mail 
reader  to  a  staff  member  who  is  blind, 
and  a  braille  instruction  assistant. 

"Volunteers  in  the  library  allow 
staff  to  provide  more  direct  services  to 
thousands  of  patrons,"  says  BTBL 
Administrator  Pat  Kirk.  Those  16,000 
patrons  who  receive  braille  and  talking 
books  from  the  library  feel  the  difference 
created  by  loyal  volunteers  who  may  call 
new  library  patrons,  record  and  edit  new 
talking  books,  or  contribute  to  "Pizza 
Rewind  Parties". 


Volunteer  Services 

"Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  volunteer.  The 
students  are  great,  and  the  staff  is  great," 
says  Volunteer  Coordinator,  Mike 
Cataruzolo.  "Volunteers  help  everyone 
make  a  difference  for  the  students." 

Building  the  volunteer  services  over 
the  past  15  years,  Mike,  assisted  by  full- 
time  volunteer  Genevieve  Willett,  has 
brought  dedicated  volunteers  to  every 
corner  of  Perkins.  Most  are  individuals 
interested  in  helping  others  in  some  way. 
Others  come  to  Perkins  through  clubs, 
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churches  or  schools.  Several  eventually 
become  Perkins  employees. 

Mike  interviews  hundreds  of  potential 
volunteers  every  year,  helping  them 
better  understand  Perkins  and  matching 
a  person's  interest  with  a  volunteer  oppor- 
tunity. He  trains  volunteers,  then  refers 
them  to  a  specific  Perkins  Program  that 
completes  orientadon. 

"Volunteers  are  invaluable," 
reinforces  Director  Kevin  Lessard.  "Mike 
and  our  volunteers  have  affected  every 
Perkins  Program  for  the  better." 

The  difference  is  clear  in  all  Perkins 
students. 


Volunteer  Coordinalor  Mike 
Cataruzolo  has  matched 
prospective  volunteers  with 
Perkins  students,  clients  and 
consumers  for  the  past  15  years. 


For  more  information  about 
volunteering  at  Perkins, 
please  feel  free  to  contact; 

Mike  Cataruzolo 
Volunteer  Coordinator 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Watertown,  MA  02472 

617.972.7224 


1998 

Graduating 

Class 

Matthew  James 
Bodeiistab 

Clinton,  MA 

Amy  Beth  Caliri 
Chelmsford,  MA 

Kiisten  Cucchi 
Billerica,  MA 

Clayton  Drum 
lie  River  Junction,  VT 

ri-Anne  Flinkstrom- 
Piekarz 

Townsend,  MA 

Erica  Goodwin 

Lynn,  MA 

Sarah  Herman 
South  Orange,  NJ 

Prak  Lorm 

Dorchester,  MA 

Chris  Maddocks 
Hampden,  ME 

Eric  Martins 
New  Bedford,  MA 

Karen  Nickerson 
Wildwood,  NJ 

Kelly  Nickerson 
Wildwood,  NJ 

Ashish  Patel 
Cambridge,  MA 

Gloria  Jean  Pooler 

Somerville,  MA 

hael  Charles  Rozenas 
Braintree,  MA 

phanie  A.  Stevenson 
Boxford,  MA 

aime  Luis  Vasquez 
Pawtucket,  RI 

eph  A.  Verderosa,Jr. 
Happauge,  NY 
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I G  H  T  E  E  N  students  from  Perkins  Secondary  Program  and  Deafblind 
Program  wore  blue  caps  and  gowns  at  the  1998  Graduation.  Through  the 
cheering  crowd  and  with  canes  or  in  wheelchairs,  alone  or  on  the  arm  of  a 
friend,  the  graduates  marched  with  smiles,  pride  and  accomplishment. 
Congratulations  to  the  students  for  their  hard  work,  to  their  families  for 
support  and  to  their  teachers  for  guidance. 
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June  12, 1998 

Graduation 

Exercises 

Invocation 
The  Very  Reverend 
Robert  C.  Fichtner 

Commencement  Address 

Michael  J.  Driscoll, 

Town  Manager 

Watertown,  MA 

Awarding  of 

School  Prizes 

Kevin  J.  Lessard, 

Director 

Presentation  of 
Diplomas  and  Certificates 

C.  Richard  Carlson, 

President,  the  Perkins 

Corporation 


Senior  Class  Address 
Amy  Beth  Caliri  & 
Karen  Nickerson 


yoWfa^tOiihe  sunshim 

Ca/rmOpSmthe  slfadowJ'  -  Helen  Keller 
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CBS    AT    PERKINS 
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...MAYBE  I  CAN  HELP 

OTHERS  WITH  THEIR 

PROBLEMS...  I  COULD 

REALLY  UNDERSTAND 

WHAT  they're 

GOING  THROUGH. 

Sok  Chea  Prak,  on  becoming  a 

psychologist  with  non-visually 

handicapped  people 


For  almost  one  week,  CBS  Sunday  Morning  News 
followed  Secondary  Program  student  Sok  Chea 
Prak  around  campus  —  to  his  classes,  his  dorm  room, 
and  to  Harvard  Square  where  he  looked  at  stereos  with 
a  friend. 

For  the  "Class  of  2000"  series  that 
focuses  on  high  school  students  who 
will  graduate  in  the  spring  of  the  new 
millennium,  CBS  highlighted  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  through  Sok  Chea, 
a  current  10th  grader.  Sok  Chea  lost  his 
sight  due  to  measles  at  age  seven  because 
his  family  could  not  find  medicine 
during  their  escape  from  Cambodia. 
A  stellar  student  and  committed  track 
star  (he  runs  daily  with  his  girlfriend  on 
the  Perkins  track) ,  Sok  Chea  is  a  master  of  technology. 
He  astounded  the  CBS  crew  with  his  prowess  on  his 
Perkins  Brailler,  computer,  Braille-N-Speak  and  on 
the  Internet.  Sok  Chea  showed  that  he  is  a  motivated 
young  man  who  uses  technology  to  accomplish 
anything  he  wants. 

When  CBS  correspondent  Jeffrey  Kofman 
complimented  Sok  Chea  on  his  technical  ability  and 
asked  what  technology  the  Perkins  student  would 
like  to  see  in  the  future,  Sok  Chea  replied:  "Medical 
advances  that  would  restore  my  sight." 

The  CBS  Sunday  Morning  News  with  Charles 
Osgood  aired  with  Sok  Chea  and  his  friends  on  June 
27,  1998.  The  Perkins  School  is  proud  of  Sok  Chea  — 
and  of  his  teachers  and  fellow  students  —  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  to  the  CBS  film  crew. 
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Reflections 


Perkins  peoplk  and  happenings 
on  and  off  campus 


Remarkable  Conversations    The  Hilton/Peildns  Program  has  produced  a  large 
number  of  books  about  educating  people  who  are  blind  or  \'isually  handicapped.  Available  this 
winter,  Remarkable  Conversations,  will  be  one  of  die  most  comprehensive  books  available  about  the 
education  of  children  who  are  deafblind.  The  product  of  several  years  of  research,  the  book  is  a 
guide  to  developing  meaningftil  communication  -with  people  who  are  deafblind.  Congratulations 
to  the  Perkins  professionals  for  their  work  that  will  benefit  so  many  throughout  the  world. 


Splish  Splash — — 

Perkins  Scouts  have  a  new  escapade  to  add 
to  their  resumes  —  white  water  rafting.  The 
crashing  waterfalls  and  rapids  of  New  York 
State's  Ausable  River  greeted  the  Scouts 
during  their  hike  to  the  rafting  camp.  With 
paddles  and  life  preservers  (but  no  raincoats), 
the  scouts  set  off  in  rubber  boats.  They  glided 
over  glassy  stretches  of  the  river  and  bounced 
over  noisy  rapids  that  sprayed  everyone. 
Asked  about  careening  down  the  river,  one 
student  replied,  "It  was  Ausable!" 


A  World  of  Thanks 

Thank  you  to  the  Perkins  employees 
who  have  worked  for  25  years  or 
more  and  who  have  made  the 
Perkins  dream  a  reality  for  so  many. 

DoROxm'  DowE  -  50  years 
Maria-Pia  Antonelli  -  45  years 
(pictured  left  with  Director  Kevin  Lessard) 
Barbara  H.  Birge  -  40  years 
Adele  Trytko  -  40  years 
Lillian  Peterson  -  40  years 
Lawrence  J.  Melander  -  30  years 
Marcy  Scott  -  30  years 
Ida  M.  Scarlett  -  30  years 
Cafer  Barkus  -  25  years 
Martha  M.  Majors  -  25  years 
Susan  Lind-Sinanl\n  -  25  years 
Donald  P.  Burns  -  25  years 
Margaret  S.  Westerlund  -  25  years 


Beyond  A+ 

Secondary  student  Kyung  Choi  (seated 
between  Perkins  staff)  is  accustomed  to 
television  cameras;  chosen  last  winter  to  be 
the  "A+  Student  of  the  Week",  she  spent  a 
day  filming  with  Channel  5,  ABC's  Boston 
affiliate.  After  the  school  year,  Channel  5 
selected  Kyung  to  be  one  of  four  students  to 
receive  a  scholarship  in  the  name  of  Kirby 
Perkins,  the  reporter  who  began  the  weekly 
"A+"  segment  and  who  died  unexpectedly 
last  summer.  Many  familiar  faces  from  the 
news  attended  the  awards  ceremony  which 
was  televised  on  the  evening  news.  When 
Channel  5  announced  that  photographs  of 
the  four  students  will  appear  on  billboards 
throughout  the  city,  Kyung  laughed  that  her 
face  will  become  larger  than  a  house.  Kyung 
and  four  other  students  will  become  role 
models  for  much  more  than  a  houseful  of 
Massachusetts  students. 
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Young  Advocates 

The  following  letters  appeared  in 
The  Burlington  Union,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  nearby  Burlington, 
Massachusetts,  after  another  field 
trip  of  Perkins  and  Burlington 
Memorial  5th  grade  students. 


To  the  editor: 

„  ,  fieid  trip  v^'* 


To  the  editor: 

Last  Friday,  our  class  walked        •. 
W.nd  partners  fron,  Pert;  T"'^  ""'■ 

^^--^  ^o--o  guide  ou:p;„tr^-' 

*>  "P"incl  I  can  see  Wi,a, 
blind  Deor,l«  "^"^  are 

Wghcurblh  '"■'™P-f^^a^a 

sid'ewrb^eT^r^"'"^'^-^^ 

''-^dicappedp::;;^^'^— Pec^ally 
Ryan  Sheehan 


Julie  DiOrio 


'^othe 


editor 


^'cfevva/Zcsj  /,  ^      '^^°"t  the 


^'^^^"  ^ilitanu 


TO  the  editor: 

Tf  vou  could  please  i 
■•■        r;,mDS  and  move  the 
curbs  ir^to  rai^ps  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

telephone  PO^^^'   ^^^  side  or  off 
and  mail  boxes  to        ^^^   ,,,^ 

tne  sidewalk,  al  P 

in  Burlington  safely 


Charlie 


Sweeney 


S-U-C-C-E-S-S 

Jessica  Barr,  a  13-year-old  girl 
who  is  blind  and  who  attended  an 
educational  and  social  Elementary 
Summer  Program  run  by  Perkins 
Outreach  Services,  made  it 
through  the  first  three  rounds 
of  the  Scripps  Howard  National 
Spelling  Bee  in  Washington,  DC. 
For  any  student  to  qualify  for 
Washington  is  impressive,  not  to 
mention  being  one  of  the  39  who 
remain  after  the  third  round. 
Jessica's  achievement  is  even 
greater,  for  she  cannot  read  the 
spelling  bee's  official  dictionai^. 
Because  there  is  no  braille 
children's  dictionary  and  audio 
dictionaries  give  distorted 
pronunciations,  Jessica  relies  on 
people's  pronunciations  and  her 
mother  who  records  words  and 
spellings.  Congratulations  Jessica! 
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House  of  Joy     

Before  Elizabeth  Hatfield  died,  she  donated 
her  serene  house  on  Cape  Cod  to  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  knowing  that  the 
revenue  from  its  sale  would  be  a  great 
help  to  the  children  at  Perkins.  She  also 
requested  that  the  children  play  one 
afternoon  on  her  lawn.  One  beautiful  June 
day,  students  from  Lower  School  felt  and 
smelled  the  flowers  in  Miss  Hatfield's 
garden,  collected  shells,  sat  on  the  dock, 
listened  to  the  boats  go  by  and  felt  water  lap 
their  ankles.  The  new  owners  of  the  house 
treated  everyone  to  fresh  lemonade.  Miss 
Hatfield  would  have  been  happy  to  see 
children  laughing  on  the  grounds  of  the 
home  she  had  loved  so  much. 
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Perkins  School  for 

Dr.  Robert  AlesbMj 

Aaron  Cole 

Mark  Harrington 

the  Blind  gratefully 

John  Anderson 

Louis  DeMartii 

0                        William  W.  Henderson,  Sr 

acknowledges  recent 

Stephanie  Barker 

J.  Finkelstein 

John  R.  Henigan 

donations  in 

Charles  Behnke 

Anne  Fishman 

Gertrudis  Hirschberg 

meiTioi7  of: 

Margaret  Chickering  Bristol 

Maij  Garneau 

Carl  Indrisano 

EmileJ.  Bujold 

Donald  Gordon 

Martha  Kapp 

Pauline  Busa 

Brenda  Gorond 

y                         Louis  A.  Lessard 

Edward  Canty 

Edna  Hacker 

Santo  Loiacono 
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:2^    The  Perkins  Endowment 

r  /J  erkins  School  for  the  Blind  provides  an  opportunity 
■^      for  generous  and  caring  individuals  to  help  the  multi- 
handicapped  children  and  adults  who  benefit  from  our 
programs  and  services.  The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins' 
friends  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to  sustain  the 
excellent  quality  of  services  that  has  been  the  Perkins 
hallmark  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years. 

While  a  few  foundations  and  government  grants  enable 
Perkins  to  initiate  new  programs,  the  consistent  support 
of  donors  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  our  acade- 
mic, residential,  and  home-based  programs  for  the  many 
students  and  clients  in  our  care. 

If  you  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a 
personal  bequest,  the  following  form  may  be  used: 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

the  sum  of dollars  ($ ),  the  same 

to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
corporation  as  follows: 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  MA  02105T  647 


Sally  Manlhim 

Robert  D'unlop  Rodes 

Alice  Williams 

Josephine  Marl inoli 

Anna  Graee  Rowan 

Evelyn  Williams 

Eva  Massa 

Gertrude  Senders 

Thomas  B.  Vickers 

Fraiire.s  Mullen 

Jaiiel  Small 

Evn  Farii.s 

Jean  FnusI  Snyder 

Anne  Hoiighlon  Perkins 

Boh  Slex'ensoii 

James  F.  PineUe,Jr. 

Orrin  14'.  Taher 

Si  an  ley  Pirre 

Heniy  Wehsler 

Pictured  right  to  left:  Perkins 
speech  therapists,  Laurie 
Laats  and  Deirdre  Walsh, 
help  Lower  School  students, 
Fabiejean  and  Elizabeth 
Batho,  use  ol^ect  cards  to 
facilitate  communication. 

Photography:  Brad  Herzog; 
Jennifer  Jordan;  John 
Kennard,  p.  4,  6,  9-11, 
12  (bottom),  13,  18  (top) 
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Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  was  incorporated 
March  2,  1829.  The  school  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  Mental 
Retardation  and  by  the  Commonwealth's 
Office  for  Children. 


The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits 
students  of  any  race,  color,  creed,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded 
or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the 
administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
scholarship,  and  athletic  and  other  school- 
administrated  programs. 


Address 

Correction 

Requested 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02472 

Tel:  617.924.3434 
Fax:  617.926.2027 
www.perkins.pvt.kl2.ma.us 

Editors:  Robert  Guthrie 
Kimberly  Emrick 
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The  Lantern 


Message  from  the  Director 


|oin  us  in  our 

story  about  the 

Hilton/Perkins  Program 

strengthening  the 

worldwide  fields  of 

education  of  the  blind 

and  deafblind. 


Cover:  Marijana 
Konkoli,  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  from  Croatia  and  a 
participant  in  this  year's 
Educational  Leadership 
Program,  assists  Lower 
School  student,  Rebecca 
Slattery,  during  an 
art  class. 


(      /  or  170  years,  one  of  the  primary  missions  of  Perkins  School 
"^^     for  the  Blind  has  been  to  provide  training  opportunities  for 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  children  who  are  blind  or 
deafblind. 

This  mission,  while  focused  initially  in  the  United  States,  expanded 
dramatically  around  the  turn  of  the  past  century  to  teachers  in 
developed  and  developing  countries  around  the  world. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation, 
beginning  in  1989  —  and  for  many  years  to  come  —  Hilton/ 
Perkins  Program  staff  has  initiated,  expanded  and  enhanced  in- 
service  training  programs  and  college  and  university  programs 
for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  deafblind  in  over  50  developing 
countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  Eastern  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  Russia. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Lantern,  you  will  be  oriented  to  the  remarkable 
success  of  so  many  teachers  and  the  far-reaching  impact  they  have 
had  on  thousands  of  children  worldwide  and  their  parents  and 
family  members. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  staff,  teachers  and  friends  of  the  school 

whose  dedication  improves 
the  lives  of  so  many  blind 
and  deafblind  children  in 
New  England  and  around 
the  world. 


Kevin  Lessard 
Director 
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hen  Helen  Keller  was  growing 
up  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  there  were 
no  services  for  deafblind  children  in 
the  area.  In  fact,  there  were  hardly 
5^  any  services  for  deafblind  children 
anywhere  in  the  1880's.  When  Charles 
Dickens  had  visited  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  forty  years  earlier,  he  had 
been  so  impressed  with  Perkins  for 
i  teaching  one  deafblind  girl  how  to 
^  communicate  by  touch  that  he  report- 
||a  ed  this  educational  breakthrough  in 
his  book,  American  Notes,  spreading  the 
news  of  Perkins  across  Europe  and  the 


Program 


The  Educational 
Leadership 
Program  trains 
teachers  from 
developing 
countries  how  to 
improve  services  to 
deajblind  and  mul- 
tihandicapped 
blind  children. 
Practical  experience 
in  Perkins'  class- 
rooms is  an  invalu- 
able part  of  t)u 
training. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  was 
familiar  with  Dickens'  work,  referred  the 
Kellers  to  Perkins,  and  Director  Michael 
Anagnos  sent  Perkins  graduate  Anne  Sul- 
livan to  work  with  young  Helen  Keller  in 
Alabama.  With  the  experience  of  her  own 
education  at  Perkins  and  the  knowledge 
that  Agnagos  imparted  from  his  work 
with  the  deafblind  student,  Anne  brought 
communicadon  —  the  foundation  for 
independence  —  to  Helen  Keller. 

Today,  too  many  children  around  the 


world  still  grow  up  in  places  where  there 
are  as  few  services  for  deafblind  or  muld- 
handicapped  blind  children  as  there  were 
in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama  in  the  late  1800's. 
Just  as  Perkins  helped  Anne  Sullivan  bring 
education  and  opportunity  to  Helen 
Keller,  Perkins  is  helping  professionals 
around  the  world  develop,  improve  and 
deliver  services  to  children  who  otherwise 
have  severely  limited  education  options. 
The  Educational  Leadership  Program 
(ELP)  at  Perkins  brings  international  pro- 
fessionals in  the  fields  of  blindness  and 
deafblindness  to  our  campus  for  a  year  of 
study  and  practical  experience.  ELP  partic- 
ipants then  return  to  their  home  coun- 
tries, spreading  Perkins'  commitment  to 
children's  education  and  independence 
to  new  comers  of  the  world. 

A  full  scholarship  from  Perkins,  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  and  the 
John  Milton  Society  has  allowed  teachers 
of  deafblind  children,  administrators  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  university  pro- 
fessors in  programs  for  the  education  of 
blind  or  deafblind  children  to  come  to 
Perkins  from  around  the  developing 
world.  They  attend  lectures  on  campus 
organized  by  Perkins  staff,  take  one 
course  a  semester  at  Boston  College,  and 
observe  and  teach  in  Perkins  programs. 

After  ELP  participants  leave  Perkins, 
they  can  be  found  in  all  comers  of  the 
developing  world,  educating  other  profes- 
sionals and  bringing  services  to  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  children.  What 
began  with  Anne  Sullivan  teaching  one 
student  has  grown  into  hundreds  of 
teachers  helping  thousands  of  children. 


Sampada  Shevde 


ne  sixth  of  the 

world  population 

lives  in  India,  yet, 
until  last  year  when  a  sec- 
ond school  was  founded, 
there  was  only  one  school 
for  deafblind  children  in         | 
that  country  of  nearly  one 
billion.  BerozVacha,  long- 
time friend  of  Perkins, 
started  the  Helen  Keller 
School  for  the  Deaf  or 
Deafblind  in  Mumbai, 
India  in  1972.  She  has  tak- 
en seminars  at  Perkins, 
lead  conferences  in  India, 
helped  develop  the  standard  sign 
language  system  for  India,  hired 
an  ELP  graduate,  Reena  Bhandari, 
as  principal  of  her  school,  and 
recently  sent  one  of  her  promising 
teachers,  Sampada  Shevde,  to  gain 
more  skills  at  Perkins  Educational 
Leadership  Program. 

Sampada  is  thrilled  to  work  at 
Beroz'  school  and  to  study  at 
Perkins.  As  in  many  countries  out- 
side the  United  States  and  Europe, 
there  is  no  specific  training  in 
India  for  educators  of  the  deaf- 
blind, despite  the  enormous 
demand.  Sampada  already  sees 
how  she  can  introduce  new  ideas 
to  her  school,  where  very  few 
teachers  have  had  formal  training 
with  deafblind  or  multihandi- 
capped  blind  children. 


"Sampada  has  a  thirst  for 
learning  and  is  remarkably 
focused,"  says  ELP  Supervisor, 
Cafer  Barkus.  "She's  always  asking 
'Where  can  I  learn  this,'  and  her 
questions  are  so  good  that  you 
wish  you'd  thought  of  them 
yourself." 

When  Sampada  excitedly 
describes  some  of  what  she  plans 
to  share  with  teachers  at  the  Helen 
Keller  School,  she  mentions  func- 
tional activities  (the  importance  of 
students  learning  skills  through 
activities  that  are  directly  applica- 
ble to  their  lives),  behavior  modifi- 
cation, age-appropriate  activities, 
making  adapted  materials,  and 
curriculum  planning.  She  also  likes 
the  idea  of  organizing  students' 
activities  around  themes,  such  as 


springtime,  in  order  to  develop  a 
more  complete  understanding  of 
the  topic. 

"At  the  beginning  of  learning 
in  Perkins  Educational  Leadership 
Program,  I  was  surprised  by  how 
many  choices  Perkins'  students 
have,"  continues  Sampada.  "I 
think  that's  great.  Making  choices 
helps  children  feel  in  control. 
While  in  control,  they  can  learn 
better." 

In  Perkins  Educational  Leader- 
ship Program,  Sampada  herself  has 
had  choices  -  which  programs  to 
work  in,  the  topic  of  her  research 
project  and  conferences.  These 
experiences  will  enable  Sampada 
to  help  deafblind  students  in 
Mumbai  improve  the  quality  of 
their  lives.  ♦ 


Perkins  has  always  been 
zommitted  to  training 
teachers.  Above,  three 
Undents  in  the  1950's 
Uudy  with  Perkins  staff 
member  Bill  Heisler. 


Perkins  Expansive  Mission 

The  mission  at  Perkins  School  for  the 
Bhnd  is  admirable  —  to  help  blind, 
deafblind  and  multihandicapped  blind 


students  attain  their  maximum  inde- 
pendence —  and  Perkins  has  always 
extended  that  mission  worldwide. 

"histitutions  like  ours,"  states 
Perkins  Director,  Edward  E.  Allen,  in 
the  1925  Annual  Report,  "have  a  duty 
beyond  themselves  and  their  immedi- 
ate pupils." 

Perkins  teacher,  Jessica  Langworthy, 
retired  in  the  1920's  as  boys  principal 
in  order  to  train  teachers  of  the  blind. 
Her  ELP  students  took  classes  at  Har- 
vard University  and  at  Perkins.  Stu- 
dents were  not  from  Massachusetts  but 
parts  of  the  country  which  did  not  have 
services  for  the  blind  or  deafblind,  and 
many  of  the  students  traveled  to 


ELP  Graduates  Have  Improved  Services  Around  the  World 
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SamBoshielodsOUJU   AFRICA 


Perkins  from  overseas.  Gradu- 
ates then  returned  primarily  to 
parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  but  also  to 
countries  with  less  developed 
services  for  the  blind,  such  as 
Greece,  Armenia  and  Puerto 
Rico.  They  established  schools 
for  the  blind,  translated  and 
wrote  training  manuals,  and 
trained  other  professionals.  For 
instance,  a  1937  ELP  graduate 
founded  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Turkey  and  established  a 
teacher  training  program, 
appointing  another  ELP  gradu- 
ate as  director. 


n  the  difficult  years  of  late  1980, 

government  closed  Sam  Boshielo's  school,  ■ 
_  the  country  which  admitted  black  deafblina  cniiaren.  h-aren:i_, 
followed  Sam  across  the  country,  away  from  Johannesburg,  to 
continue  learning  from  their  mentor  and  to  ensure  that  their  chil- 
dren were  receiving  quality  education  services.  Fortunately,  times 
have  changed  in  South  Africa,  and  Sam  is  back  in  Johannesburg, 
educating  more  professionals  and  helping  a  new  generation  of 
deafblind  children. 

"I  participated  in  the  Perkins  Educational  Leadership  Program  in 
1986-87,"  writes  Sam  from  his  current  school,  Sibonile  where  he  is 
Principal  of  Deafblind  Services.  "The  training  and  experience  1 
received  during  my  stay  at  Perkins  gave  birth  to  the  deafblind  edu- 
cation program  for  the  long  marginilized  deafblind  children  of 
South  Africa."  Returning  from  Perkins,  Sam  began  the  Thiboloha 
School  for  the  Deaf,  teaching  16  deafblind  students  and  training 
additional  staff 


graduates',  have  founded  schools 
throughout  Africa,  including 
Kenya,  Ghana,  Uganda  and 
South  Africa. 


"The  guidance  I  received  from  teachers  and 
faff  at  Perkins  and  [the  process  of]  writing  a 
'esearch  project  entitled.  Training  of  Entry  Level 
'—'■o^nnel  to  Work  with  Deafblind,'  gave  me  a  solid 
"""■indation  for  establishing  services  for 
(deafblind,"  continues  Sam. 
In  addition  to  starting  a  depart- 
ment for  deafblind  children  in  Sibonile, 
he  has  also  served  as  Coordinator  of 
the  Multihandicapped  Committee  of 
^the  South  Africa  National  Council  for 
the  Blind  (SANCB),  an  important  voice 
'"'the  deafblind  and  multihandi- 
led  blind  throughout  Africa, 
iugh  SANCB,  he  has  organized 
Inal  training  programs  for  adults 
"and  young  deafblind  people  and  is 
Iblishing  central  support  systems. 
Professionals  such  as  Sam  Boshielo 
, ,.,  UK-  vvbrld  the  education  that  began  at 
-similar  to  Anne  Sullivan,  providing  education, 
but  to  Helen  Keller,  delivering  hope,  guidance  and  inspiration.  ♦ 


Graciela  Ferioli 
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s  an  education  major  at  a  university  in 
Argentina,  Graciela  had  the  choice  of  studying 
education  for  people  with  deafness  or  with 
blindness  -  but  not  deafblindness.  After  graduating 
in  the  early  1980's,  she  began  working  at  Cordoba's 
Helen  Keller  School  where  she  found  that  she  lacked 
strategies  for  working  with  her  two  deafblind  stu- 
dents. She  and  other  teachers  of  deafblind  students 
taught  from  intuition.  "Sometimes  we  were  success- 
ful," says  Graciela.  "Sometimes  we  were  not." 

A  breakthrough  came  for  Graciela  in  1983  when 
a  1959  graduate  of  Perkins  Educational  Leadership 
Program  suggested  that  Graciela  study  at  Perkins.  For 
a  year,  she  took  classes  from  Perkins  professionals, 
observed  and  applied  her  knowledge  in  Perkins  Deaf- 
blind Program,  and  formed  relationships  with  other 
professionals  from  around  the  world  -  including 
Puerto  Rico  and  Colombia. 

Since  returning  to  Argentina,  Graciela  has  become 
a  champion  for  the  deafblind.  She  has  expanded  ser- 
vices for  deafblind  children  at  her  school,  begun  a 
dialogue  with  a  university  to  develop  courses  about 
the  education  of  deafblind  children,  and  has  helped  in 
the  establishment  of  parent  associations. 

Graciela's  influence  extends  well  beyond  Argenti- 
na. As  one  of  the  many  Educational  Leadership  Pro- 
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^    Iton/Perkins  Program  that  promotes  services  for 
eafblind  and  multihandicapped  blind  children  in  the 
developing  world,  Graciela  has  become  a  renowned 
resource  person  for  Latin  America.  As  the  Regional 
Coordinator  of  the  Hilton/Perkins  Program  in  Latin 
America  (with  Stephen  Perrault  and  Luz  Elena  Tirado, 
an  ELP  graduate  from  Colombia),  she  consults  with 
programs  in  other  countries  and  regularly  leads  semi- 
nars in  Argentina  and  across  Latin  America.  Graciela 
recently  led  a  workshop  on  deafblindness  for  teachers 
and  parents  in  Cuba. 

"When  I  started  teaching  in  Argentina,  we  had  a 
girl  from  Guatemala  in  our  school  because  there 
were  no  services  for  deafblind  children  in  her  coun- 
try," says  Graciela.  "Now  there  are  more  services  in 
Latin  America,  and  that  kind  of  thing  does  not  hap- 
pen any  more."  ♦ 
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Spreading 
THE  Message 

Satisfied  that  train- 
ing for  teachers  of 
the  Wind  had 
become  more  of  a 
recognized  and  a 
nationally  and 
internationally  sup- 
ported profession, 
Perkins  in  1955 
expanded  the  focus 

of  the  ELP  to  training  for  teachers  of  the 
deafblind,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  First  Boston  University  and  then 
Boston  College  in  1966  offered  addition- 
al courses  to  ELP  participants.  The  roster 
of  graduates  from  1955  to  1987  includes 
some  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in 
the  international  field  of  deafblindness. 
Teachers,  instructors  and  professors  work 
as  far  away  as  Japan,  India  and  Denmark. 
Deafblind  children  in  Australia,  Kenya 
and  Malaysia  benefit  from  teachers 
trained  at  Perkins.  Programs 
in  Brazil,  Canada  and 
Ghana  are  headed  by 
Perkins  ELP  graduates. 

Hilton  Hotels, 
Helen  Keller  and 
Teachers  of  the 
Deafblind 

"At  15...  another 
girl  entered  my 
life,  a  girl  I  was 
never  to  meet  or 
even  see,  yet  she 


Since  the  Hilton/Perkins  Program  began  assisting 
in  Latin  America,  services  for  deafblind  children  in 
the  area  have  soared. 


had  a  decided  hand 
in  forming  my 
thought  process. 
Her  name  was 
Helen  Keller." 
These  are  the 
words  not  of  a 
teacher,  nor  of  a 
deafblind  student, 
but  of  Conrad  N. 
Hilton,  founder 
of  Hilton  Hotels. 
Helen  Keller's  words  about  optimism 
leading  to  achievement  so  inspired  Con- 
rad Hilton  that,  after  his  death,  trustees 
of  the  philanthropic  Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Foundation  began  a  relationship  with  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  to  improve 
the  lives  of  deafblind  children  around  the 
world.  Since  1989,  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  has  provided  leadership,  exper- 
tise and  resources  to  improve  and  expand 
services  to  deafblind  and  multihandi- 


ELP  graduates  work 
in  over  80  countries 
worldwide.  Below, 
1996 ELP 
participant,  George 
Dabake  from  Ghana, 
celebrates  graduation 
with  Cafer  Barkus, 
ELP  supervisor,  and 
staff  member,  Dina 
Fiore. 


"WE'RE  DOING  MUCH  MORE 


THAN  TRAINING  PEOPLE. 


capped  blind  children  in 
Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean, 
Eastern  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  Russia. 

Perkins  Educational 
Leadership  Program  is  a  key 
part  of  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Program,  for  ELP  trains  professionals 
from  the  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  is  assisting 
agencies  and  organizations.  Now  there  is 
more  support  —  more  conferences  in 
their  home  regions,  a  more  extensive 
network  of  ELP  graduates  educating  fel- 
low professionals  and  collaborating  with 
one  another,  and  there  are 
Hilton/Perkins  consultants  advising 
schools  and  agencies. 


WE'RE  GIVING  PEOPLE  A 

SENSE  OF  POSSIBILITY 

AND...  RESPONSIBILITY." 


Kevin  Lesssard.  Director 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


"Wlien  Hilton/Perkins 
began  working  in  Latin 
America,"  says  Mike 
Collins,  Director  of  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program, 
"there  was  an  huge 
increase  in  services.  New 
programs  receive  help  from  programs 
where  former  ELP  students  work.  A  past 
ELP  student  is  helping  establish  a  deaf- 
blind  program  in  Mexico  City.  Someone 
from  Peru  is  helping  a  new  project  in 
Cuba...  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program,  we  have  started 
parent  organizations,  helping  families 
become  aware  of  the  rights  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  right  to  ask  for  services 
from  their  government." 


The  Hilton/Perkins 
Program  and 
Educational  Leader- 
ship graduates  have 
helped  children 
throughout  East 
Asia,  including 
China,  Indonesia, 
Korea,  the 
Philippines  and 
Thailand. 


SLOVAKIA 


'  e  look  for  fore- 
sight, ability  and 
energy  to  see 
the  possibilities,"  says 
Cafer  Barkus,  Supervisor 
of  the  Perkins  Educational 
Leadership  Program  when 
asked  what  he  looks  for  in 
an  applicant.  "These  peo- 
ple will  make  connections 
and  contacts.  Janka  did 
this  herself  and  is  gifted 
at  making  good  use  of 
contacts  for  her  students 
In  fact,  Janka,  an  ELP 
graduate,  so  encourages 
her  colleagues  and  staff  a 
Evanjelika  Pomocna  Skola 
that  she  not  only  urged 
one  of  her  teachers  to 
come  to  Perkins  Educa- 
tional Leadership  Program 
but,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion on  the  application 
form  about  what  the 
applicant  would  do  upon 
returning  to  Slovakia,  Jan- 
ka wrote,  "Replace  me  as 
director." 

Janka  Sarisska  came  to 
Perkins  in  1993  as  an  ELP 
participant  and  returned 
to  Slovakia  to  direct  her 
newly  founded  school  for 
deafblind  children.  Before 
she  began  that  school, 


"the  children  were  eithe 
put  in  institutions  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed," explains  Janka.  She  took  what  she 
learned  at  Perkins,  brought  it  to  Slovakia, 
and  created  services  for  previously  ignored 
deafblind  children. 

Janka's  influence  is  vast.  Professionals 
from  Slovakia  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries  visit  her  school  for  advice  and 
guidance.  Janka  has  advocated  for  universi- 
ty-level teacher  training  for  educators  of 
deafblind  children,  a  difficult  task  in  any 
country,  especially  a  developing  one.  Janka 
succeeded;  the  university  now  trains  others 
from  Slovakia  and  neighboring  countries. 
She  has  helped  develop  national  parent 


lies  demand 
appropriate  education  for  children  who  are 
deafblind  or  multihandicapped.  Three  pro- 
fessionals and  a  father  of  a  deafblind  adult 
recently  visited  Perkins  to  observe  services 
because  Janka's  school  is  branching  out  to 
establish  a  residential  program  for  deafblind 
adults. 

Neither  Janka  Sarisska,  the  Perkins  Edu- 
cational Leadership  Program,  nor  the 
Hilton/Perkins  Program  are  alone  responsi- 
ble for  the  burgeoning  services  for  the 
deafblind  in  Slovakia  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  three  together,  however,  are  bringing 
dignity  to  thousands.  ♦ 


"ALONE  WE  CAN  DO 


A  1980's  ELP  graduate 
from  Latin  America  contin- 
ues, "the  ELP  makes  every- 
thing easier  because  it  has 
given  us  practical  informa- 
tion and  because  it  has  helped  us  see 
that  we  are  not  alone.  We  have  peers 
throughout  the  world  and  can  get  feed- 
back and  ideas." 

Possibility  and 
Responsibility 

ELP  participants  not  only  experience  how 
Perkins  helps  students  reach  their  maxi- 
mum potential,  they  also  learn  about 


SO  LITTLE.  TOGETHER 

WE  CAN  DO  SO  MUCH. 

Helen  Keller 


their  own  potential. 

"We're  doing  much 
more  than  training  peo- 
ple," says  Perkins  Direc- 
tor, Kevin  Lessard  about 
the  Educational  Leadership  Program. 
"We're  giving  people  a  sense  of  possibili- 
ty and  the  scope  of  responsibility  they 
have  when  they  return  home." 

Training  at  Perkins  ELP  is  individual- 
ized to  give  participants  the  information 
and  experience  they  need  to  make  a  dif- 
ference at  home.  They  choose  which 
aspects  of  which  Perkins  programs  and 
services  to  spend  time  in.  Even  the  final 


research  project  is  developed  to  focus  on 
projects  they  will  initiate  in  their  own 
country.  ELP  participants  choose  a  topic. 
Regional  Coordinators  of  the  Hilton/ 
Perkins  Program  give  their  input,  and 
the  final  papers  (many  which  have  been 
published)  often  serve  as  service  plans 
for  when  the  ELP  graduates  return  to 
their  countries,  equipping  graduates 
with  knowledge  and  tangible  plans. 

A  Brighter  Future 

"Educational  Leadership  Program  partic- 
ipants have  incredible  talent,"  says 


Lessard.  "Perkins  gives  them  vision.  They 
take  that  vision  back  to  their  countries 
and  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  that  area 
of  the  world." 

Together,  the  Educational  Leader- 
ship Program  at  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  foresight  and  support  of  the 
Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation,  and  the 
enthusiastic,  motivated  and  committed 
professionals  who  come  to  Perkins  have 
made  the  world  a  better  place  for  so 
many  blind,  deafblind  and  multihandi- 
capped  blind  people.  Anne  Sullivan  and 
Helen  Keller  would  be  proud.  ^ 


or  the  last  three  years,  Dahalia  has  driven  the 
length  of  Jamaica,  leaving  pamphlets  at  churches, 
bus  stops  and  doctors'  offices  about  the  importance 
of  beginning  a  child's  education  early.  Employed  by  the 
Salvation  Army  School  for  the  Blind,  the  only  school  for 
the  blind  in  Jamaica,  Dahalia  began  an  outreach  program 
to  help  parents  with  their  blind  children  under  the  age 
of  six.  Before  Dahalia's  efforts,  there  were  no  early  inter- 
vention services,  and  well-intentioned  parents  may  not 
have  been  as  aware  of  how  to  encourage  their  child's 
development.  A  one-person  program,  Dahalia  found 
three  students  the  first  year.  Her  third  year,  she  regularly 
saw  1 6  infants,  toddlers  and  preschoolers.  She  also 
brought  the  parents  together  in  an  organization  for 
sharing  information  and  supporting  one  another. 

Trained  as  a  teacher  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
Dahalia's  first  students  in  her  outreach  program  had  low 
vision,  but  she  quickly  saw  the  need  and  expanded  her 
services  for  deafblind  and  multihandicapped  blind  chil- 
dren. An  administrator  at  the  Salvation  Army  School 
who  had  studied  at  Perkins  one  summer  suggested  that 
Dahalia  attend  the  Educational  Leadership  Program  to 
hone  her  skills  working  with  multihandicapped  children 
and  doing  outreach.  Familiar  with  the  Hilton/Perkins 


Program  (she  had  attended  a  one-week  seminar  in 
Jamaica  sponsored  by  Hilton/Perkins),  Dahalia  jumped 
at  the  chance  for  a  year  of  training  at  Perkins. 

Lectures  at  Perkins  and  Boston  College  have 
equipped  Dahalia  with  broader  educational  knowledge. 
Observing,  working  at  and  assisting  with  outreach  for 
Perkins  Preschool  and  the  Infant/Toddler  Programs  have 
strengthened  that  knowledge  by  allowing  Dahalia 
directly  to  apply  it.  "I  feel  more  confident  working  with 
multihandicapped  children,"  says  Dahalia.  "When  I  go 
home,  I'll  be  able  to  offer  more." 

"I  hope  to  share  my  experience  with  teachers  so  we 
can  expand  our  programs,"  she  continues.  Many  schools 
for  the  blind,  including  the  Salvation  Army  School  for 
the  Blind,  have  difficulty  finding  the  right  placement  for 
multihandicapped  students,  so  Dahalia's  experience  with 
Perkins'  diverse  students  will  certainly  be  helpful.  "I  also 
hope  for  one  more  teacher  to  do  outreach  with  me." 

A  star  for  blind  and  multihandicapped  blind  children 
in  her  country,  Dahalia  will  bring  new  information,  con- 
tacts, a  network  of  support  and  very  definite  program 
ideas  back  to  Jamaica.  Perkins  and  staff  in  the  Educa- 
tional Leadership  Program  are  proud  to  help  Dahalia 
shine  so  brightly.  ♦ 


Embassy  bombing 
victims  from  Kenya 
come  to  Perkins. 

On  the  way  to  their  Indian  community 

school  in  Nairobi,  the  seven-year-old, 

12-year-old  and  the  high  school  senior 

were  riding  in  a  bus  near  the  American 

Embassy  last  year  when  terrorists  bombed 

the  Embassy.  Glass  from  the  bus  windows  shattered  and  injured  the  eyes  of  many 

of  the  students.  After  receiving  medical  care  in  Kenya,  three  children  were  selected 

to  receive  additional  medical  attention  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

KLM/Northwest  Airlines  donated  free  round-trip  tickets.  Perkins  provided  housing, 

food,  transportation  to  and  from  the  Infirmary,  and  daily  support  with  Susan 

LaVenture  of  the  National  Assocaition  for  Parents  of 

the  Visually  Impaired  (NAPVI) . 


"Immediately,  another 
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blast  appeared. . .  My  eyes 
were  closed,  and  I  felt 
that  something  sharp  had 
entered  my  eyes.  People 
outside  were  screaming 
and  shouting." 


■  13-year-old  Sandeep  Patel 
about  the  Embassy  bombing 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 


Two  months  of  surgeries,  recovery  and  more  surgeries  would  be  tedious  for  anyone,  so 
Perkins  tried  to  help  the  three  boys  and  their  fathers  cope  with  their  time  outside  the 
hospital.  Boston's  NikeTown,  a  trip  down  the  Amazon  in  the  Museum  of  Science's 
enormous  Omni  Theater,  a  Boston  College  basketball  game  and  the  top  of  the  John 
Hancock  Building  amazed  the  families,  none  who  had  been  to  the  United  States 
before.  Members  of  the  local  Indian  community  brought  a  feast  to  the  families. 
NAPVI's  Susan  LaVenture  counseled  the  fathers,  and  the  boys  played  basketball  with 
neighborhood  kids. 

The  mosdy  successful  surgeries 
(two  of  the  boys  now  have  only  mild 
visual  handicaps,  but  the  youngest 
is  still  blind  in  one  eye)  were  the 
reason  for  the  trip.  We  hope  that 
these  boys  born  in  Africa  and  their 
fathers  from  India  will  also 
remember  their  first  snowfall  and 
not  just  hospital  waiting  rooms. 
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Reflections 


Perkins  people  and  happenings 
on  and  off  campus 
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Reaching  Out  to  NASA 

Gravity  simulators,  space  walks,  and 
Mission  Control  are  just  part  of 
another  day  at  Space  Camp.  For 
seven  years,  Perkins  Outreach 
Services  has  sent  Perkins  students 
and  mainstreamed  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  students  to  the  official 
NASA  Space  Camp  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama.  Watertovwi  seventh-grader, 
Georgie  Nikolaidis,  was  one  of  12 
students  recendy  to  travel  to 
Alabama.  Georgie  had  the  same 
responsibilities  at  Space  Camp  as 
the  sighted  campers.  He  was  the 
spacecraft  missions  officer  and  the 
payload  specialist,  performing 
experiments  in  the  spaceship  lab. 
Of  course,  not  all  Space  Campers 
will  become  astronauts,  but  all  had 
an  experience  of  a  lifedme. 


Romeo  and  Juliet 

Huge  feather  hats,  bright  hand-held  masks  with 
bird  beaks,  a  collection  of  opera  librettos  in 
braille,  and  a  soprano  and  tenor  who  soared  in 
arias  from  Charles  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet", 
these  are  some  of  the  favorite  things  that  the 
Boston  Lyric  Opera  brought  to  Perkins.  At  a 
campus  performance  by  the  Boston  Lyric  Opera, 
students  were  thrilled  with  the  music  and  by  the 
chance  to  touch  props  and  talk  with  singers. 
Ana  Silva,  Perkins'  own  vocal  star,  even  shared 
some  of  her  singing.  Ana  and  other  high  school- 
age  students  from  the  Secondary  Program  were 
also  thrilled  to  attend  a  performance  of  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  at  the  Boston  Lyric  Opera. 


Zing  Goes  the  Fire  Truck 

All  4-year-olcls  know  the  whir  ol  a  fire  truck's 
siren,  so  it  was  a  big  day  when  the  Watertown 
fire  department  parked  one  of  their  trucks 
for  Perkins  Preschool  students  to  explore  — 
an  educational  treat  for  children  who  gather 
much  of  their  information  through  touch. 


Braille  in  the  House 
of  Seven  Gables 

When  high  school-age 
Secondary  Program  students 
visited  the  House  of  Seven 
Gables  last  summer,  they  were 
thrilled  to  tour  the  historic  site 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
novel,  but  disappointed  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  braille 
version  of  the  brochure. 
Sighted  patrons  could  keep 
their  print  brochures.  Blind 
patrons  had  to  return  the 
expensive  braille  version. 
Resourceful  Paul  DiAngelo  and 
Ian  Perreault  offered  a  deal. 


During  portions  of  their 
computer  class,  lunch  and 
breaktime,  they  would  produce 
for  the  historic  site  100  braille 
copies  of  the  brochure.  Their 
teacher  dictated  the  print 
brochure.  They  typed  it  in  the 
computer,  translated  it  into 
braille,  proofread  and  printed 
the  copies.  The  project  was  so 
successful  that  the  two  students 
are  translating  another 
brochure  for  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables  Settlement 
Association. 


Braiilers  in  Brazil 

The  Perkins  Brailler  is  the  pencil  and  paper 
for  people  who  are  blind,  yet  the  cost  has  kept 
many  schools  and  individuals  outside  the 
United  States  from  purchasing  one.  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  is  grateful  for  a  grant 
from  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  that 
decreases  the  cost  of  Perkins  Braiilers  in 
developing  countries. 

Perkins  is  also  pleased  to  announce  a 
collaboration  to  assemble  and  distribute 
Braiilers  more  economically  in  Latin 
America.  LARAMARA,  a  blindness  agency 
in  Brazil,  has  begun  assembling  Braiilers 
with  parts  produced  in  Watertown  by 
Perkins  Howe  Press  staff. 


Brazil  joins  India  and  South  Africa,  two 

countries  which  also  assemble  Perkins  Braiilers,  in  bringing  tools 

for  literacy  to  thousands  of  additional  children  and  adults. 


Since  the  Spring  1998  issue  of  the  Lantern,  which  reported 
Perlcins'  efforts  to  bring  Braiilers  to  the  developing  world, 
friends  of  Perkins  have  asked  how  to  donate  Braiilers  to 
children  or  schools  in  different  countries.  After  the 
production  cost  and  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation 
subsidy,  a  Perkins  Brailler  costs  $375  in  the  developing 
world.  We  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  support. 


Renowned  photographer  Nicholas  Nixon  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
psychiatrist  Robert  Coles  published  a  collaborative  book  on  three  schools: 
Boston  Latin  School,  Tobin  School  and  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  With 
photographs  by  Nixon,  text  by  Coles  and  quotations  from  students,  the 
book  shows  the  dignity  of  all  children  and  teenagers. 
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—  Kobert  dole 
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"WE  ARE  VER  Y  PROUD  of 
giving  to  Perkins,  "  say  Lucy 
and  Albert  Everts,  who  receive 
quarterly  payments  from 
Perkins  Pooled  Income  Fund.  " 


Longtime  friends  of  Perkins  School     \v  ' 

for  the  Blind,  Lucy  and  Albert  Everts  \. 

have  planned  for  their  future  financial  ^^ 

stability,  as  well  as  continue  to  support  our  — 

students  by  investing  in  the  Perkins  Pooled  Income  Fund.  The 
Fund,  a  financial  vehicle  similar  to  a  mutual  fund,  pays  donors 
an  income  for  life.  The  Everts  receive  a  quarterly  payment 
from  Perkins  and  have  become  an  essential  part  of  Perkins' 
continuing  success. 

Mrs.  Everts  began  her  relationship  with  Perkins  as  a 
volunteer,  first  in  the  Infant/Toddler  Program  and  then  as 
an  assistant  to  a  staff  member  who  is  blind.  She  saw  firsthand 
the  difference  her  financial  contributions  make  for  blind,  deaf- 
blind,  and  multihandicapped  children. 

"Once  you  visit  Perkins  and  see  these  kids,  you  know  why 
you  should  give  to  Perkins,"  she  says.  "The  teachers  who  work 
with  these  children  are  so  inspiring  —  as  are  the  blind  adults 
who  have  so  many  obstacles  to  face.  There  are  no  people  I 
admire  more." 

"After  I  was  no  longer  able  to  volunteer,  I  still  wanted  to 
support  Perkins,"  Mrs.  Everts  explains.  "I  couldn't  give  my 
time,  but  I  could  give  to  the  school  financially." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everts  decided  that  in  addition  to  their  annual 
donations,  they  would  join  the  Pooled  Income  Fund.  "It 
provides  us  with  income  for  life,"  says  Mr.  Everts,  "as  well  as 
certain  tax  advantages,  particularly  for  gifts  of  stock  which  have 
increased  in  value." 

"The  rewards  are  great  for  Perkins  and  for  my  husband 
and  me,"  Mrs.  Everts  says. 
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For  more  information  about  the 

Perkins  Pooled  Income  Fund, 

Charitable  Gift  Annuities,  or 

^*, 

other  planned  giving  options          | 

that  benefit  you  and  the  stu- 

•^ 

dents  at  Perkins,  please  contact: 
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Jennifer  Jordan 

\  .^.■ 

Planned  Giving  Officer                    j 
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Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
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175  North  Beacon  Street 
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Watertown,  MA  02472 
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Perkins  School  for 
the  Bhnd  gratefully 
acknowledges  recent 
donations  in  memory  of: 

Isidor  Ackerman 
Josephine  Ahem 
Pamela  Anderson-Svizzeiv 
Stella  Antonopoulos 
Martha  Auerbach 
Louis  Backman 
Janel.  W.  Bai~nes 
Warren  Bales 
Darlene  Benkovic 
Dorothy  Annechianco  Brobst 
Dudley  Burke 


Phyllis  Cedrone 
Julia  Chaletsky 
Dorothy  Chapin 
Rita  Chase 
Frank  Ciampi 
Eleanor  Clemence 
Susan  Coe 
Kenneth  Colbum 
Dorothy  Colburn 
Eugene  Corbett 
Sarah  Criado 
James  F.  Cunniff 
Anne  Pedrick  Cutler 
Deborah  C.  Dalzell 
John  Farrell 


Joan  Fenn 
Henry  Fitzpaiiick 
Edith  Flather 
Francis  Founier 
Rachel  Gayzagian 
Michael  J.  GeJJen 
Ezra  Goldberg 
Joseph  George  Goguen 
Jason  Goldsmith 
Adele  Greenberg 
Harriet  Greenberg 
George  Greene 
Lester  Grey 
Jesse  Haesaert 
Francis  V.  Hanify 


Mary  N.  Hanna 
William  M.Hopf 
Richard  H.  Hogan,Jr. 
Thomas  Jackson 
Andreiu  Kafalas 
Mary  Kafalas 
Rebecca  Memmott  Kean 
AlKesskr 
Paul  Kilroy 
Norman  Kotker 
Edith  Kuznets 
Paul  A.  Lacouture 
Charlotte  Lawrence 
Max  E.  Lemer 
Oswald  H.  Liehr 
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The  Perkins  Endo 


(  /)  erkins  School  for  the  Blind  provides  an  opportunity  for 
^      generous  and  caring  individuals  to  help  the  multihandicapped 
children  and  adults  who  benefit  from  our  programs  and  services. 
The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins  friends  make  it  possible  for  the 
school  to  sustain  the  excellent  quality  of  services  that  has  been  the 
Perkins  hallmark  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

While  a  few  foundations  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to 
initiate  new  programs,  the  consistent  support  of  donors  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  continue  our  academic,  residential,  and  home- 
based  programs  for  the  many  students  in  our  care. 

If  you  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal 
bequest,  the  following  form  may  be  used: 


I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 

dollars  ($ ),  the  same  to  be 

applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby 
direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of 
said  corporation  shall  be  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors 
for  the  same. 


Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  £is 
follows: 

H.  Oilman  Nichols 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  MA  02105-1647 


man  Lilley 
ijamin  Linsky 
■nld  I.  Loss 


imond  Marchand 
,  tes Joseph  Matiin 
'arris  Miles 


istopher  Murphy 
•'•—I.E.  Murphy 
Murphy 


Terkel  Nielsen 
Alice E.  O'Brien 
Harold Jarvis  Odim-ne,  Sr. 
Ethel  Olsen 
Bertha  Perry 
Francis  Perrmzi 
John  Peterson 
Thomas  Philbin 
Ruby  Pikal 
Eunice  Pollock 
Mr.  isfMrs.  Thomas  W. 

Quigley 
John  Rate 
Chester  Radulski 
Gladys  Reid 
Julie  Anne  Rhatigan 


Sheldon  Rothstein 
Marc  Sandler 
Dr.  Dale  H.  Sieling 
Elsie  C.  Smith 
Mrs.  Rose  Stienmelz 
Lawton  Taylor 
Mr.  Echuard  Tafl 
Robert  H.  Thorson 
Carroll  Throensen 
Dorothy  WItalen 
Mrs.  Harrielte  White 
Ella  Wilson 
Henry  Winslow 
Sybil  Yafje 


Katie  Lewis  in  the 
Deafblind  Program  uses 
sign,  language  and 
communication  cards 
to  talk  about  lunch  luith 
teacher  Sharon  Stelzer. 


Phologirtphy:  Kimbedy 
Emr'ick,  John  Kennard 
(cove);  p.  2,  p.  3-  lop, 


Jennifer  Jordan,  Julie  A. 
Murphy  (p.  IS -lop), 
Nicholas  Nixon  (p.  22  -  23). 


Address 

Correction 

Requested 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Perkins  School  for  the 
W^      Blind  was  incorporated 
March  2,  1829.  The  school  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Departments  of  Education  and  Mental 
Retardation  and  by  the  Commonwealth's 
Office  of  Child  Care  Services. 


The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits 
students  of  any  race,  color,  creed,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded 
or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the 
administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
scholarship,  and  athletic  and  other  school- 
administrated  programs. 
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Cover:  Cullen  Gallager 
with  mother,  Tara 
Mannion,  in  Perkins 
Infant/Toddler  Program. 


Z'  /  n  the  mid  1970's,  the  Board  of  Trustees  made  a  significant  decision 

V /  to  develop  an  array  of  services  for  infants,  toddlers  and  preschool  age 

students  who  were  blind  or  multihandicapped  blind. 


During  that  era,  there  were  few  services  for  very  young  blind  children 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  funding  was  non-existent. 

The  insight  of  the  Perkins  Trustees  over  20  years  ago  has  evolved  into  a 
dramatic  and  far-reaching  national  and  international  expansion  of 
programs  and  services  for  children  and  parents. 

In  this  issue  of  "The  Lantern,"  you  will  learn  more  about  the  incredible 
range  of  services  that  exist  at  Perkins  and  in  the  community  for  hundreds 
of  children  and  family  members. 

You  will  also  note  the  tremendous  commitment  that  Donald  H.  Hubbs 
and  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation  have  made  to  infants,  toddlers  and 
preschool  children  here  in  the  United  States  and  in  over  50  developing 
countries  around  the  world. 

We  have  come  so  far,  yet  we  have  so  much  more  to  do  for  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  babies  and  young  blind  children  throughout  the  world. 

We  will  continue  our  advocacy  efforts  on  behalf  of  children,  and, 
as  professionals  and  parents  become  true  partners,  we  will  develop 
and  expand  additional  programs  and 
services  worldwide. 


Kevin  J.  Lessard,  Director 
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Preschool  student, 
Grace  Van  Dyck,  walks 
Independently  using  her 
grocery  cart.  Her  mother, 
I      Mary-Liz,  is  in  the  back- 
§      ground,  talking  with  Perkins 
occupational  therapy 
assistant  Debra  Bethel. 


Light  boxes  help  children  who 

are  visually  handicapped  focus 

on  small  objects.  Rosemary 

Webson  of  the  Infant/Toddler 

Program  helps  Cullen  Gallager. 

Preschool  students,  Joseph 
Bailey  and  Logan  Ryder  Kelly, 
touch  their  teeth  during  circle 
time  with  summer  school  teacher 
of  the  visually  handicapped, 
Dana  Guthrie. 


^msb 


Meredith  and  Ricky  Spears 
were  thrilled  to  bring  their 
new-born  baby  home  from 
the  hospital. 

Rachel  had  10  fingers  and  10  toes,  a  beautiful 
smile  and  a  tuft  of  dark  hair  like  a  hat.  She 
cooed  —  and  cried  —  like  a  baby.  But  after  a 
few  months,  they  noticed  that  Rachel  didn't 
turn  her  head  as  they  left  the  room.  She  didn't 
play  with  the  toys  in  her  play-pen.  She  didn't 
give  that  big  smile  when  they  quiedy  peaked 
into  the  crib.  But  she  did  respond  if  they 
said  something.  Rachel,  they  soon  learned 
through  a  series  of  tests,  was  legally  blind. 
The  Spears  family  is  part  of  a  growing 
population.  Advances  in  medical  technology 
are  helping  babies  survive  who  would  not  have 
in  the  past.  Some  of  those  babies  are  surviving 
pre-  and  post-natal  birth  trauma,  and  others 
are  premature  babies,  sometimes  the  result 
of  insufficient  pre-natal  care  or  of  waiting 
until  age  35  to  have  a  first  child.  Many  of 
these  babies  have  vision  problems.  The 


Spears  family  is  not  alone  in  facing  the 
challenges  of  raising  a  child  who  is  blind 
or  visually  handicapped. 

Vision  is  the  primary  motivator  for  infants. 
Seeing  the  Tonka  truck  at  the  edge  of  the 
carpet  encourages  the  child  to  reach  or  move 
toward  it.  Watching  an  older  sister  drink  a  glass 
of  milk  helps  a  litde  boy  learn  how  to  hold  and 
lift  a  cup.  Without  vision,  a  child  is  less  aware 
of  the  world,  less  able  to  explore  and  imitate, 
and  less  likely  to  learn  without  guidance. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  has  been 
helping  the  youngest  children  and  their 
families  for  two  decades.  The  Infant/Toddler 
Program  brings  Perkins  staff  every  year  into 
more  than  350  families'  homes  to  educate 
parents  and  their  blind  or  visually  handi- 
capped children  and  offers  weekly  support 
meetings  at  Perkins.  For  slightly  older  children. 


Overcoming  fear  of  touching  strange 
objects  is  essential  for  children  who 
gather  most  of  their  information  through 
touch.  James  Montenero  from  the  Preschool 
Program  paints  a  fish  to 
make  T-shirt  prints. 


the  Preschool  Program  helps  youngsters 
develop  through  individualized  services, 
helps  parents  learn  what  to  look  for  in 
their  child's  education,  and  works  with 
parents  and  integrated  preschool  teachers 
to  help  students  adapt,  when  appropriate, 
into  public  school  school  programs. 

Delivering  Hope 

Learning  that  a  child  has  a  visual  handi- 
cap can  be  devastating  to  parents.  How 
will  our  child  learn  where  it's  safe  to 
walk?  How  will  she  recognize  my  smile? 
Find  his  toys?  Get  ready  for  school? 

"Perkins  Infant/Toddler  Program 
helps  parents  have  a  positive  view  of  what 
their  child  can  do  and  what  the  future 


can  hold,"  says  Ann  Ross,  social  worker  in 
both  the  Infant/Toddler  and  Preschool 
Programs.  "And  it's  so  important.  If 
parents  aren't  helping  their  children  at 
this  age,  no  one  is  helping  and  nothing 
is  happening." 

Services  begin  with  what  the  child  can 
do.  A  visual  assessment  evaluates  what 
vision  the  child  has  and  how  to  best 
use  that  vision.  Toys  of  a  certain 
color,  avoiding  glare  or  making 
sure  that  the  light  is  direct  can 
be  the  difference  between 
a  child  seeing  the  objects 
around  her  or  seeing  nothing. 
Assessments  also  identify  a 
child's  tactile  skills,  ability 
to  get  from  one  place  to 
another,  eating,  and  hearing. 
Parents  then  understand  that 
their  son  is  not  turning  away 
from  and  ignoring  them  but  that 
he's  positioning  himself  to  maxi- 
mize the  hearing  in  his  better  ear. 
Parents  need  to  know  their  child's  abili- 
ties in  order  to  help  create  the  best 
learning  environment. 

"You  can't  just  rely  on  common 
sense,"  says  one  parent  about  helping 
their  two-year-old  son  who  is  legally  blind 
and  has  other  health  complications.  'You 
need  specific  information  about  how  to 
help  your  child.  In  a  way,  it's  devastating 
that  your  parental  instinct  is  not  enough. 
But  it's  wonderful  that  there  is  a  place 
like  Perkins  to  help  us  learn." 

Parents  and  their  children  come  to 
Perkins  for  weekly  morning  or  monthly 
evening  meetings,  which  are  grouped 
into  either  blind,  visually  handicapped, 
or  multihandicapped  children.  Sur- 
rounded by  toys  in  the  Donald  H.  Hubbs 
Children's  Center,  a  Perkins  social 
worker,  teachers  of  the  visually 


Andrew  Schneider 
attended  Perkins  Preschool 
last  year.  Perkins  program 
aide,  Fran  Holm,  now  helps 
Andrew  (middle  with  class- 
mate Timothy  Hatten) 
adjust  to  his  public 
preschool  class. 


Phyllis  Krause  volunteers  with 
Kevin  Lagzdins,  while  his  parents 
attend  a  support  group  for  parents 
of  visually  handicapped  children. 

▼    Most  of  the  services  in  Perkins 

Infant/Toddler  Program  are 

home-based.  Cathe  Carpenter 

works  with  Nelida  Besson  to 

help  her  infant  daughter, 

Mikaella,  best  use  her 

remaining 

vision. 


handicapped,  program  aides,  volun- 
teers, and  parents  with  their  infants 
and  toddlers  begin  with  music  to 
help  children  focus  their  attention 
and  build  concepts  of  "beginning," 
"middle"  and  "end"  —  valuable  skills 
for  youngsters  who  don't  have  the  visual 
clues  to  understand  that  activides  do  not 
just  magically  occur  and  vanish.  Children 
express  themselves  and  listen  to  others. 
Perkins  staff  illustrate  educational  points 
during  the  fun. 

The  heart  of  these  "school  days"  is 
when  die  parents  leave  their  children  with 

Without  vision,  a  child 
is  less  aware  of  the 
world,  less  able  to 
explore  and  imitate, 
and  less  likely  to  learn 
without  guidance. 


Perkins  staff  and  trained  volunteers  to 
meet  with  the  social  worker  in  a  parent 
group.  In  a  world  where  most  parents  are 
not  raising  children  with  handicaps,  the 
parent  meetings  provide  an  opportunity 
not  to  feel  alone  —  to  gather  ideas,  share 
experiences,  and  offer  support. 

"It  [enables]  us  to  ask  other  parents 
what  their  children  are  doing  at  certain 
stages  —  so  we  can  get  a  sense  of  how  our 
daughter  is  doing,"  asserted  one  parent. 
"Without  talking  to  other  parents,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  patterns  of 
development." 


Welcome  to  Holland 


PEOPLE  ASK  WHAT  IT  IS  LIKE  TO  RAISE  A  CHILD  WITH  A  HANDICAP,  AND  SOME  PARENTS 

RESPOND  LIKE  THIS...  When  you're  going  to  have  a  baby,  it's  like  planning  a  fabulous 
vacation  trip  to  Italy.  You  buy  a  bunch  of  guidebooks  and  make  your  wonderful  plans: 
the  Coliseum,  Michelangelo's  "David,"  the  gondolas  in  Venice.  You  may  learn  some 
handy  Italian  phrases.  It's  all  very  exciting. 

After  months  of  eager  anticipation,  the  day  finally  arrives.  You  pack  your  bags  and  off 
you  go.  Several  hours  later,  the  plane  lands.  The  stewardess  comes  in  and  says, 
"Welcome  to  Holland." 

"Holland?"  you  say.  "What  do  you  mean,  Holland?  I  signed  up  for  Italy.  I'm  supposed 
to  be  in  Italy.  All  my  life  I've  dreamed  of  going  to  Italy." 

But  there's  been  a  change  in  the  flight  plan.  They've  landed  in  Holland,  and  there  you 
must  stay.  The  important  thing  is  that  they  haven't  taken  you  to  a  horrible,  filthy  place, 
full  of  famine  and  disease.  It's  just  a  different  place.  So  you  buy  new  guidebooks.  And 
you  learn  a  whole  new  language.  And  you  meet  a  whole  new  group  of 
people  whom  you  would  never  otherwise  have  met. 

It's  just  a  different  place.  It's  slower-paced  than  Italy,  less  flashy 
than  Italy.  But  after  you've  been  there  a  little  while,  you  look  around 
and  you  begin  to  notice  that  Holland  has  windmills,  Holland  has 
tulips,  Holland  even  has  Rembrandts. 

But  everyone  you  know  is  coming  and  going  to 
and  they're  all  bragging  about  what  a  wonderful  time 
they  had  there.  And,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  you  will 
"Yes,  that's  where  I  was  supposed  to  go.  That's  where 
I  had  planned." 

The  pain  of  that  will  never  go  away  because  the  loss 
of  that  dream  is  a  very  significant  loss.  But  if  you 
spend  your  life  mourning  the  fact  that  you  didn' 
get  to  Italy,  you  may  never  be  free  to  enjoy  the  very 
special,  the  very  lovely  things  about  Holland. 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  IMFAMA,  am.agazine 
of  the  South  African  National  Council  for  the  Blind. 
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Weekly  meetings  at  Perkins 
help  parents,  such  as  Susan 
Mesmer  with  son  Justin, 
connect  with  other  parents 
who  share  the  experience  of 
raising  children  with  visual 
handicaps. 


Connecting  with  other  parents, 
learning  how  to  spark  and  guide  their 
child's  development,  and  watching 
slightly  older  children  take  their  first 
steps  safely  with  a  push  toy,  parents  in 
Perkins  Infant/Toddler  Program  learn 
that  their  children,  too,  can  thrive. 

Hope  Flourishes 

When  a  child  turns  three-years-old,  the 
parents'  hometown  becomes  responsible 
for  providing  an  education.  Some  parents 
and  towns  choose  their  local  public 
school,  while  others  choose  the  Perkins 
Preschool  Program.  With  a  high  staff/ 
student  ratio,  Perkins  Preschool  staff  have 
the  time  and  expertise  to  help  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  children  develop 
at  a  rate  as  close  as  possible  to  their 
sighted  peers. 

Pre-canes  that  resemble  two  upside- 
down  candy  canes  connected  by  a  short 
bar,  wheelchairs  with  cushioned  head 
rests,  black  and  white  contrast  "picture 
books"  with  raised  images  to  feel,  talking 
computers,  communication  boards  for 
non-verbal  students  to  choose  between 
reading  or  music,  and  very  small  straight 
white  canes  with  red  tips  hanging  in 
cubbies  are  evidence  that  the  Donald  H. 


Hubbs  Children's  Center 
houses  not  your  average 
preschool. 

With  Winnie  the  Pooh 
or  other  colorful  knap- 
sacks, students 
parade  from  vans 
and  buses  for 
another  day 
of  Preschool. 
Teachers 
begin  by 
reading  the 
journal  that 
parents  keep 
about  a  child's 
night,  and  they  finish 
by  recording  the  school  day  for 
the  parents,  key  to  helping  Perkins  staff 
and  parents  build  upon  the  activities  that 
happen  when  children  are  in  different 
environments. 

For  students,  the  school  day  begins 
with  "Circle  Time"  of  song  and  music 
before  the  children  move  on  to  indi- 
vidualized educational  activities. 
Orientation  and  mobility  (O&M)  helps 
students  understand  first  where  they  are 
in  space,  a  particular  issue  for  children 
who  cannot  see  the  surface  beneath  their 


Staff/student  ratio  in  the  Preschool 

Program  is  2  to  1 .  Program  aide, 

Virginia  Giambarella,  works  with 

Preschool  student, 

Joseph  Bailey. 


Circle  time  in  the 

Preschool  Program 

is  both  educational 

and  fun. 


feel  or  the  door  handle  above  them,  and 
llicn  how  to  move  about  safely.  Teachers 
of  the  visually  handicapped  cooperate 
with  all  staff —  speech,  physical,  occu- 
pational and  musical  therapists,  O&M 
teachers  and  program  aides  —  to 
integrate  vision  goals  into  all  activities. 

"Children  who  are  blind  do  not 
have  a  visual  context  for  getting  new 
information,"  says  Tom  Miller,  Director 
of  both  the  Infant/Toddler  and  Pre- 
school Programs.  "Every  skill,  every 
task,  needs  to  be  broken  down  and 
facilitated  with  an  emphasis  on  hands- 
on  experience." 

Most  children  will  attend  their  local 
public  schools,  whether  for  a  few  days  a 
week  or  for  most  of  their  education  after 
preschool.  Social  workers  in  the  Pre- 
school Program  help  families  connect 
with  community  resources.  Perkins  vision 
teachers  work  with  teachers  in  public 
schools  to  help  them  understand  the 
needs  of  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
students.  Preschool  teachers  also  make 
regular  home  visits  to  coordinate  edu- 
cational goals  in  school  and  at  home. 

Hope  to  More  Families 

Hundreds  of  families  in  Massachusetts 
(not  to  mendon  the  rest  of  New  England) 
are  not  receiving  educational  and  emo- 
tional support  for  their  blind  or  visually 
handicapped  children.  More  Perkins 
Infant/Toddler  and  Preschool  Program 
teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  are 
needed  to  make  home  visits.  Parents  who 
do  not  live  in  the  Boston  area  have 
difficulty  coming  to  the  Infant/Toddler 
weekly  support  groups.  Families  who  do 
not  speak  English  as  a  first  language 
need  specific  groups.  All  families  need  to 
know  that  they  must  work  with  their  cities 
and  towns  to  assure  that  children  will 


receive  the  specialized  and  continuity 
of  services  they  need. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
hardly  any  services  for  blind  or  visually 
handicapped  infants,  toddlers  or 
preschoolers,"  says  Perkins  Director, 
Kevin  Lessard.  "We  have  changed  that, 
and  we  continually  strive  to  bring  more 
hope  to  more  families." 

The  child,  who  has  learned  how 
to  cross  an  unfamiliar  room  without  fear, 
and  the  parents,  who  now  know  what's 
possible,  hope  so.  ^      ^-         . 
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Elloise  Rabe 
sometimes  uses  this 
talking  button  to 
express  herself  with 
occupational  therapist, 
Elizabeth  Dean. 
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Donald  H.  Hubbs 
Children's  Center  Dedication 

Monday,  September  27,  1999 


"Much  remains  to  be  done  if  children  are  to  be  given  equal 

access  and  equal  opportunities. . .  They  need  more  teachers, 

trainers,  caregivers,  and  advocates,  for  many  can  become 

self-sufficient  and  can  integrate  into  society  if  given 

an  opportunity. " 

-  Donald  H.  Hubbs,  Chairman  and  CEO 
OF  THE  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation 

DONALD  H.  HUBBS  HAS  BEEN  A  FRIEND  of  blind  and 
mulithandicapped  blind  children  and  their  parents  for  many 
years.  A  committed  advocate  for  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents,  Don  Hubbs  introduced  Perkins  to  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation, 
and  he  has  built  a  long-term  partnership  with  Perkins  to  help  young  deafblind  and 
multihandicapped  blind  children  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 

One  sunny  September  morning,  children  with  canes  or  wheelchairs,  proud  parents, 
staff,  trustees,  members  of  the  Hilton  Foundation  and  guests  gathered  at  Perkins  to 
recognize  the  compassion  and  wisdom  of  Donald  Hubbs. 

The  Donald  H.  Hubbs  Children's  Center  serves  infants,  toddlers,  preschoolers  and 
their  parents  from  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Don  Hubbs'  influence  extends 
well  beyond  the  Children's  Center  —  through  his  and  the  Hilton  Foundadon's 
generosity,  Perkins  has  sponsored  early  intervention  programs  in  many  locations  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  50  developing  countries. 
He  has  also  helped  to  develop  teacher 
training  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  parent  support  groups  across  the 
United  States. 

Thank  you,  Don,  for  the  dignity  you  have 
brought  to  so  many.  The  singing  children 
at  your  dedication  ceremony  and  the 
laughing  children  at  the  carnival  afterward 
represent  a  small  number  of  the  children 
you  have  helped  at  Perkins  and  around 
the  world. 
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Top:  Donald  H.  Hubbs,  center,  accepts 
a  plaque  from  children  in  the  Preschool 
Program.  Middle:  Steve  Hilton,  President 
of  the  Hilton  Foundation,  extols  the  work 
of  Donald  Hubbs  and  Perkins.  Bottom: 
Perkins  students  enjoy  the  carnival. 
Left:  Donald  H.  Hubbs  thanks  the 
audience  in  spoken  and  signed  English. 
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Graduating 

Class 

;sica  Lynne  Cannon 
Lynn,  MA 

in  Elizabeth  Egress 
Cheshire,  CT 

Delis  Etienne 

Peahody,  MA 

.rcia  Mariana  Garcia 
Somerville,  MA 

rina  Michelle  Gareau 

Worcester,  MA 

larybeth  Gilchrest 
Marlboro,  MA 

irea  Marie  Giordano 
Hingham,  MA 

Robert  Wilson 
Hartford,  Jr. 

Oxford,  ME 

Martha  Elizabeth 

Henschel 

Fairfield,  CT 

(ollie  Helen  Lynch 
Keene,  NH 

Lerri  Ann  McNulty 
Lynn,  MA 

er  Michael  Procanik  ' 
Natick,  MA 

in  Anthony  Scileppi 

Andover,  MA 

Kate  Sessions 
Newton,  MA 

Ana  Maria 
Rodrigues  Silva 
Cambridge,  MA 


GRAD  U ATIONS 


On  graduation  day,  all  that 
is  brighter  than  the  irides- 
cent blue  caps  and  gowns 


ARE  THE  SMILES 

OF      Perkins 

GRADUATES  WHO   HAVE   OVER- 
COME SO  MANY  OBSTACLES. 
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Professionals  from  around  the  world  —  Croatia. 
India,  Hungary,  Jamaica,  Mongolia,  Russia 
and  South  Africa  —  return  to  their  home 
countries,  after  a  year  in  the  Hilton/Perkins 
Educational  Leadership  Program,  to  improve 
services  for  multihandicapped  blind  and 
deafblind  students. 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Hollie 
Lynch,  Marcia  Garcia,  Robert 
Hartford  and  mother,  Martha 
Henschel  and  family,  Kate 
Sessions. 


June  i8,  1999 

Graduation 

Exercises 

Invocation 
Father  Emmanuel 

Metaxas 

Greek  Orthodox 

Church  Taxiarchae- 

Archangels 

Watertown,  MA 

Commencement  Address 

State  Senator 

Steven  A.  Tolman 

Awarding  of  Annual 

School  Prizes 

Kevin  J.  Lessard, 

Director 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 

and  Certificates 

C.  Richard  Carlson 

President, 

The  Perkins 

Corporation 

Senior  Class  Address 
Hollie  Lynch 
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Reflections 


Perkins  people  and  happenings 
on  and  ofe  campus 
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Smiling  Back 

Everyone  at  Perkins  will  miss  Martha  Henschel 
(above,  with  her  father)  who  graduated  from 
the  Secondary  Program  last  spring.  Her  wonder- 
ful smile,  contagious  laugh  and  friendly  greet- 
ings brightened  the  halls.  We  were  especially 


moved  to  learn  that  Martha,  instead  of  receiving 
graduation  gifts,  asked  her  family  and  friends  to 
give  donations  to  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Martha, 
and  your  39  friends.  May  you  always  be 
surrounded  by  smiles. 
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Summer  Reading 

55  elementary  school-aged  children  read 
braille  or  talking  books  this  summer 
through  Perkins  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
Library.  They  read  new  books  every  week 
and  sent  reports  to  the  library.  An  expanded 
view  of  the  world,  increased  vocabulary  and 
faster  reading  skills  were  the  fruits  of  the 
Reading  Program  —  as  were  the  cake,  guitar 
music  and  new  friends  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  party. 


Stronger  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  Africa 

At  the  second  Africa  Forum,  120 
university  teachers,  librarians,  rehabil- 
itation workers,  professionals  at  agencies 
for  the  blind,  and  consumers  from  12 
African  nations  learned  about  accessing 
technology.  Coordinated  by  The  Insti- 
tutional Development  Program,  a  project 
of  The  Hilton/Perkins  Program,  and 
the  Uganda  National  Association  of  the 
Blind,  the  Africa  Forum  was  held  in 
Uganda  and  strove  to  introduce  more 
access  technology  to  Africa.  Spreading 
the  latest  technology  will  improve  the 
lives  of  so  many. 
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Deafblind  Program,  flew  with  an  interpreter, 
Pam  Ryan,  to  Helen  Keller's  Alabama 
birthplace  to  be  the  Grand  Marshal  in  the 
annual  "Helen  Keller  Parade."  An  indepen- 
dent deafblind  adult,  Jaimi  spoke  to  a 
graduate  class  at  a  local  university,  addressed 
the  crowd  during  the  festival,  talked  with 
coundess  children,  presented  on  the  radio, 
attended  a  performance  of  "The  Miracle 
Worker"  and  toured  Helen  Keller's  birthplace, 
even  pumping  water  at  the  fountain  where 
Helen  uttered  her  first  words. 

Perkins  has  long  been  inspired  by  Jaimi. 
Hundreds  of  children  and  adults  in  Helen 
Keller's  hometown  now  are,  too. 
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Une 

Thomas  H.  Perkins 

Society 

"It  makes  us  feel  good  to  be  recognized  members  of 

the  Thomas  H.  Perkins  Society.  By  putting  our  names 

in  print,  xve're  encouraging  others  to  support 

the  loorks  of  this  wonderful  school.  " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fine 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  IS  NAMED  FOR  COLONEL 
THOMAS  HANDASYD  PERKINS,  who  donated  his  family  home  to 
the  school  over  160  years  ago.  Even  after  giving  his  house,  Colonel 
Perkins  continued  to  donate  funds  to  establish  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  as  the  educational  leader  for  children  who  are  blind. 
In  the  Colonel's  spirit  and  tradition,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
has  established  the  Thomas  H.  Perkins  Society  to  honor  those  who 
share  the  Colonel's  belief  in  helping. 

Members  of  the  Thomas  H.  Perkins  Society  have  donated,  as 
Colonel  Perkins  did,  substantial  assets  to  the  school,  such  as  naming  Perkins  as  the 
beneficiary  in  a  will  or  a  gift  that  enables  people  to  receive  monthly  payments. 


Benefits  of  the  Thomas  H.  Perkins  Society 
~  Tax  incentives 

~  Regular  income  payments  to  the  donor 
~  Private  reception  by  the  Perkins  Director 

and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
~  Presentations  on  estate  planning 
~  Student  performances  and  campus  functions 

For  more  inforation  about  Planned  Giving 
opportunities,  please  contact: 

The  Development  Office 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02472 
617.972.7465 
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A  Shining  Finish 


IN  1994,  THE  CONRAD  N.  HILTON 
FOUNDATION  challenged  Perkins 
to  raise  $5  million  for  the  Hilton/ 
Perkins  Program,  and  the  Hilton 
Foundation  would  match  and 
double  the  amount. 

The  Hilton/Perkins  Program 
benefits  thousands  of  children  in 
Massachusetts,  throughout  the 

United  States  and  around  the  world.  The  $15  million  endowment  established  by  the 

Hilton/Perkins  Capital  Campaign  makes  this  mission  possible. 

Thanks  to  our  generous  donors,  we  have  already  raised  $4.6  million  toward  our 

$5  million  goal.  This  holiday  season,  we  are  asking  those  who  support  our  important 

work  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Hilton/Perkins  Capital  Campaign.  With  your  help,  we  can 

complete  the  challenge  by  January  2000. 

Remember,  every  dollar  contributed  to  the  Capital  Campaign  is  matched  two- 

for-one  by  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Foundation.  Thank  you! 


Thomas  H.  Perkins 
Society  Members 

as  of  November  5,  1999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Barber 

Mr.  Douglas  Barker 

Mr.  Edgar  Bernard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Richard 
Carlson 

Mr.  John  A.  Chandler 

Mr.  Prescott  C.  Crafts,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ralph  Cushman 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dufresne 

Mr.JohnT.  Edsall 

Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Everts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  Fernald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fine 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Goodof 

Mr.  William  Kenneth 
Hargreaves 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Hases 

Mr.  Frank  M.  HiUiard 

Ms.  Jennifer  M.  Huntington 

Mrs.  Emilie  K.  Jacobs 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Lord 

Ms.  Adah  Marker 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy 

Miss  Nancy  J.  Moore 

Mrs.  Gladys  Newman 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erik  K.  Pfau 

Mrs.  Peter  Philips 

Miss  M.  G.  Pothier 

Ms.  Laura  E.  Putnam 

Mr.  Leo  F.  Queenan 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Shiff 

Mr.  Nicholas  U.  Sommerfeld 

Ms.  Anne  TenBrook 

Mrs.  Marilyn  L.  Thorpe 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Warner 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Goodell  Wilcox 

Reverend  Brinton  W. 
Woodward,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Wynot 
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Circle  time  in 
Perkins  Preschool 


Honor  a  friend  or  family  member 
through  the  Tribute  Program  at 
Perkins.  Gifts  made  "in  memory" 
icommemorate  the  life  of  a  loved 
one  who  has  passed  away,  while  a 
gift  made  "in  honor"  celebrates  a 
special  occasion  such  as  a  birthday, 
graduation,  anniversary,  or  other 
important  event. 


A  moving  testimonial  to  a  friend  or 
loved  one,  tribute  gifts  support  the 
important  programs  at  Perkins  and 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  our 
blind,  deafblind  and  multihandi- 
capped  blind  students. 

After  we  receive  your  tribute,  we 


inform  them  of  your  kindness.  We 
Eilso  send  you  a  note  to  thank  you 
for  your  generosity.  The  amount  of 
your  gift  is  always  kept  confidential. 
All  gifts  are  tax-deductible. 

We  are  often  asked  what  amount 
should  be  sent  for  a  memorial  or  in 


send  a  letter  to  the  bereaved  family  honor  gift.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is 


or  the  person  being  honored  to 


to  send  what  you  would  spend  on 


:>• 


-i;:^^    The  Perkins  Endowment 


C~/^  erkins  School  for  the  BHnd  provides  an  opportunity  for 
^      generous  and  caring  individuals  to  help  the  multihandicapped 
children  and  adults  who  benefit  from  our  programs  and  services. 
The  gifts  and  bequests  of  Perkins  friends  make  it  possible  for  the 
school  to  sustain  the  excellent  quality  of  services  that  has  been  the 
Perkins  hallmark  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

While  a  few  foundauons  and  government  grants  enable  Perkins  to 
initiate  new  programs,  the  consistent  support  of  donors  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  continue  our  academic,  residential,  and  home- 
based  programs  for  the  many  students  in  our  care. 

If  you  wish  to  make  Perkins  School  the  recipient  of  a  personal 
bequest,  the  following  form  may  be  used: 


mj$^ 


I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 

dollars  (f ),  the  same  to  be 

applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby 
direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of 
said  corporation  shall  be  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors 
for  the  same. 


)wers.  Many  gifts  range  from 
5  to  $100  or  more.  But,  the  only 


Such  a  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation 
as  follows: 

H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  MA  02105-1647 


Program.  Or,  call  (617)  972-7328 
to  make  a  donation  with  your 


ight"  amount  is  the  one  your  heart         MasterCard  or  VISA. 


lis  you  to  send. 


3  make  a  tribute  gift,  please  send 


Please  be  sure  to  include  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  us  to  acknowledge 


e  Blind,  175  North  Beacon  Street,         your  gift, 
atertown,  MA  02472  Attn: 


otography: 
lavid  Del  Poio,  p.  3  (2nd 
■om  bottom);  Kimberly 
mrick;  Gustav  Freedman, 
.  3  (second  to  top), 
6-17;BradHerzog,  p.  25 

ehind);  Jennifer  Jordan; 
Ohn  Kennard,  cover, 
p.  2,  3  (top),  4-8, 10  (top), 
"-15,  25  (top),  26-27. 


evelopment  Office,  Tribute 


Address 

Correction 

Requested 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  was  incorporated 
March  2,  1829.  The  school  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  It  is  licensed  by  the  Ma.ssachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  Mental 
Retardation  and  by  the  Commonwealth's 
Office  of  Child  Care  Services. 


The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits 
students  of  any  race,  color,  creed,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded 
or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the 
administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
scholarship,  and  athletic  and  other  school- 
administrated  programs. 


Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02472 

Tel:  617.924.3434 
Fax:  617.926.2027 
www.perkins.pvt.kI2.ma.us 

Editors:  Robert  Guthrie 
Kimberly  Emrick 
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